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A representative group of Virginia patrons and children gathered at their school 
to hear the messages of the May Campaign speakers. Hundreds of 
meetings like this are being held throughout the State during 
the month of May. 
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A Valuable Contribution to the Development of a 
Complete Secondary Program 


Extra-curricular Activities 


in the High School 


Charles R. Foster 


{ssociate Superintendent of Schools 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Ready in May Price $2 


{ thorough survey of the field of extra-curricular activities 
in principle and in practice 
Courses in Secondary Administration in Colleges and 


Normal Schools 


Hor leachers and Principals in Junior and Senior High 
Schools 


Teachers’ Reading Courses 


Parent-Teacher Associations 


HE practical material and concrete suggestions on the field of extra- 
curricular activities presented in this volume have been compiled from actual 
experience and from thorough survey of experimentation and_ practice 
throughout the country. A keen analysis of the principles underlying the need 
for extra-curricular activities is given, together with workable suggestions for mak- 


ing the secondary schools a practical training for life and citizenship. 
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ALDINE READING METHOD 


Adopted as OPTIONAL BASAL METHOD in Virginia Schools 
ALDINE READERS, PRIMER ALDINE READERS, BOOK ONE 
Adopted for Supplementary Use 


ALDINE READERS, BOOK TWO 


Auxiliary books and material for use with the 
Aldine Reading Method 
LEARNING TO READ 
A Manual for Teachers using the Aldine Readers, Primer, and Books One and Two 
CHARTS AND CARDS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
SCOLLEY’S SEAT WORK IN STORY FORM 
Silent Reading Aid in First Grade 
THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 
By Stevens, Marsh, and Van Sickle 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL. For Grades One, Two, Three, and Four 
BOOK ONE. For Grades Three and Four BOOK TWO. For Grades Five and Six 
BOOK THREE. For Grades Seven and Eight 
Stevens’ Drill Cards—Foundation Number Work 
Sets 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
The Pilot Manual and Stevens’ Drill Cards offer an organization of Primary Number Work for the 
first four grades that is not carried in the usual Arithmetic Series, and the authors have thereby made 
a distinct contribution to teacher training. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue PUBLISHERS New York 



































June 15 SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS july 24 


TO VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE TO 
July 23 Blacksburg, Virginia Aug. 29 

Beautiful Campus Courses for 

150 Acres Special Teachers’ Certificate 
2100 Feet Above Sea Level Extensions 
Cool, Delightful Renewals 

Summer Climate School Hygiene 
Tuition Free for Virginia Teachers School Administration, Ete. 


For Requirements for Teachers’ Certificates, Write 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, or 
V. P. I. SUMMER SCHOOL, BLACKSBURG, VA. 
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New York 


University 


Summct ly School 


July 7 August 14, 1925 


Courses for teachers in educational, collegi- 
ate and commercial subjects. Credits may 
be earned toward Baccalaureate and Grad- 
uate Degrees. Students from outside New 
York will be assisted by the University in 
securing comfortable, convenient, and in- 
expensive living accomodations. 


Write for the complete bulletin. 
ADDRESS: 


DR. JOHN W. WITHERS, 


Summer School, New York University 


Director 


100 Washington Square, New York City 








University of Richmond 
Virginia 


F. W. Boatwright, M. A., LL. D., President 


Summer Session—June 22-August 1 


Regular courses offered for Pre-Medical Students, 
High School Teachers, College Students, Law Stu- 
for the Renewal of Teachers’ Cer- 


dents, and 


tificates. 
The course in School Hygiene required under the 


West Law will also be given. 


The Westhampton College Dormitory will be open 
for women and Jeter Hall for men during the 


summer session. 


For Bulletin of Information, address 


DEAN W. L. PRINCE 


Director of the Summer Session 


























THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY 
of 
CINCINNATI 


Offers 


Three year teacher-training programs for students hav- 
ing had two years of liberal arts work. Special train- 


ing courses for Elementary, Junior and Senior High 
School, Physical Education, Kindergarten, Home Eco- 
nomics, Public School Music, Public School Art. Final 


year combines teaching half-time in city schools on 
pay and advanced university instruction. 


Graduate work under twelve specialists in major fields 

of education. Fullest cooperation with other colleges 

of University. Degrees of M. A. and Ph. D. granted. 
Summer Term: June 22—July 31 


Autumn Term opens September 21 


Address inquiries and request for catalogues to: 


DEAN L, A. PECHSTEIN 
UnNIveRSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Home of Cooperative Teacher Training 
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George Peabody 
College 


FOR TEACHERS 
Nashville, Tennessee 


<> 


Summer Quarter, 1925 


Wivst: Tenis cs sckces June 8—July 16 
Second Term..... July 17—August 26 


More than three hundred academic and _ profes: 
sional courses for the training of teachers and 
professional leaders are offered in the summe! 
quarter. 


The College confers the degrees of Bachelor of 
Science, Master of Arts, and Doctor of Philosophy. 
Requirements for these degrees are set forth fully 
in the annual catalog. If interested, address the 


Registrar. 
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State Teachers 
College 


Harrisonburg, Va. 


SUMMER SESSION 
First Term June 15—July 24. 
Second Term July 27—August 28. 
Courses Offered 
llegiate Professional leading to B. S. degree. 
Normal Professional leading to Normal Professional 
Certificate. 
Elementary Certificate Courses, primary and grammar 


grades. 
Special Certificate Courses in Home Economics. 
Review Courses for first grade certificate (both terms). 
Special Courses for Renewal of Certificate and West 


w Requirements. 


Recreational Features 


Mountain climate, elevation 1300 feet, swimming pool, 
pen-air auditorium, Swarthmore Chautauqua, Tennis, 
Field Hockey, Basketball, Mountain climbing, Excur- 

ns to Caverns. 


Dorimitory accommodations for 500. 


Apply to the President, SAMUEL P. DUKE. 





























FREDERICKSBURG 
State Teachers 


College 


lwo year diploma courses for teaching 
(a) Primary grades; (b) grammar grades; 
(c) H. S. grades in Jr. High School; (d) 
Home Economics; (e) Commercial Subjects. 


Four year B. S. Degree courses leading to teaching 

or supervising in elementary or high schools: 
(a) Academic subjects (English, History, 
Math., Science, Latin, French) ; (b) Physical 
Education; (c) Fine and Industrial Arts: 
(d) Publie School Music; (e) Commercial 
subjects. 

\ standard Teachers College, holding membership 

in American Association of Teachers Colleges, 

Summer quarter begins June 15th. Regular winter 

school courses given. 


Send for Winter or Summer School Catalog, 
and late bulletins. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 
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The College 
of 
William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Dr. J. A. C. CHANDLER, President 


Summer Quarter: First term, June 15 to July 25; 
Second term, July 27 to September 2, 1925. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Special courses for teachers, principals, supervi- 
sors, and superintendents leading to the Elemen- 
tary, Normal Professional, Special, Collegiate, or 
Collegiate Professional Certificates; and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, business, 
engineering, or social work, Credit for all 
courses can be counted toward a degree. Special 
attention given to certificate requirements. Write 
for particulars to 


DEAN K, J. HOKE, 
Director of Summer Quarter 



































RADFORD 


State Teachers 
College 


Spring and Summer Quarters 


The Spring Quarter opens March 24. All collegiate and 
professional courses are offered during this quarter. 
The First Term of the Summer Quarter opens June 15. 
The Second Term of the Summer Quarter July 27. The 
Summer Quarter offers practically every type of course 
needed by any teacher in Virginia. Review Courses for 
First Grade Certificates; courses for the Renewal or 
Extension of Certificates; Collegiate Professional 
Courses for the Elementary Certificate; courses for high 
school graduates wishing to teach in September; and 
courses leading to the Normal Professional Certificate. 
Courses for Special Certificates to teach high school 
subjects and other Special Subjects; courses in Super- 
vision; courses for High School Teachers, High School 
Principals, and Superintendents; and regular college 
courses with credit toward degrees. 


A large number of special lecturers, speakers, and enter- 
tainers. Seven-Day Chautauqua on the college campus. 
Excursions to beautiful and historic points in South- 
west Virginia. 


For catalogue and special literature, write 


JOHN PRESTON McCONNELL, President, 
East Radford, Virginia 
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Bishop 
Willard 


Robinson 








And Syllabi 


In History 


Vow used from Bangor. Maine, to San Francisco, California; and 


from St. Paul. Minnesota to San Antonio, Texas 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE DEVICE vet 


important geographical and political developments in history, 


found for fixing in students’ minds the 


No amount of look- 


ing at maps, of making free-hand drawings (usually inaccurate), or filling in printed 


the student from tracing the Bishop, 


with various map studies. The Syllabi 


lege entrance examinations and leading history textbooks. There 


1 
are separate Map Exercises on American, English, Ancient, and General History; on 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 

















outlines can touch the benefits derived by 
Willard, and Robinson maps in connection 
cover topics in co 
Medieval and Modern ft-uropean Histo 
Th T ~ ik vd 
GINN AND COMPANY 
—_—_—— ; 
The Institute of | 
. 
French Education | 
of 
The Pennsylvania State College 
Summer Session 
June 29th to August 8th 
announces a course of lectures on Victor Hugo 
to be given by M. Edmond Esteve \grege des 
Lettres, Docteur es Lettres, | ncié en Droit 
Professor of French Literature in the University 
of Nancy, Harvard Exchat Professor 
Professor Estéve is also Lauréat de l'Académie | 
francaise et Membre de l’Académie de Stanislas. | 
He is th I k French 
Literature 
This announcement should appeal to teachers and 
all lovers of Frencl 
For bulletin at mation address 
| Proressor H. P. W. pE VIsME | 
The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Penna. | 
es ea 








Asheville Normal and Associated Schools 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Eighth Session—June 15- July 24, 1925 
Registration June 12th and 13th. 
Recitations begin June 15th. 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is one of 
the State summer schools of North Carolina. 

Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-four states and 
territories attended the 1924 session. 

The faculty of eighty will include teachers from the 
Asheville Normal; Universities of South Carolina 
Columbia, Nebraska, Duke, Missouri, Baker, and Joh 
B. Stetson; State Teachers Colleges of Michigan, Florida 
Mississippi, Virginia, Tennessee, and New York; George 
Peabody College for Teachers; Berea, Park, Wesleyan, 
Hiram, Randolph-Macon, and Maryville Colleges; Massa 
chusetts Institute of Technology; and heads of depart 
ments from a number of city public schools. 

Two hundred courses are offered for kindergarter 
primary, grammar grade, high school, and mus 
teachers, athletic coaches, physical directors, supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents 





The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers ed 
cational and recreational opportunities that are unsur 
passed 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. R« 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount 
Soard in private homes is from $8 to $15 per wee! 
Registration fee is $10 for four courses. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are availa! 
during the summer. 


Write now for complete catalog 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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Wakefield to Be Restored 


By MINNIE KENDALL LOWTHER 


HE name *“Waketield,” which has so long 
been veiled in obscurity, is destined to 
bring to us as a nation a new meaning at 
distant day, a meaning which will place it 


eside our own Mount 


teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for this 
purpose with Mrs. Rust, who is a lineal descend- 
ant of both the Popes and the Washingtons, as 
chairman. In February, 1924, this association 


procured the deed for 





ernon and historic old 
Sulgrave, when as a 


shrine it will be fittingly 


“phasized as the birth- 
“Father of 
— the 


ice of the 
is Country” 
founder of our Repub- 





for this seat of the 
\Vashingtons in the New 
\orld is to be restored 
to its original state. 

The neglect and 
which has 
at the 
eartstrings of the pub- 


lilapidation 
so long pulled 
ind which has called 
numerous sugges- 

s for rescue and pre- 
servation from time to 
must now give way. 
\Wakefield National 
morial Association 1s 





seventy acres of the 
original tract, adjoining 
the eleven and _ three- 
fourths acres owned by 
the Government, and 
purposes to replace the 


Wakefield 


was on. that 


home as it 
eventful 
February 22, 1732, when 
the Fates so strangely 
fixed its destiny in the 





annals of our country 
and of the world as the 
Cradle of America. 

A comfortable 
for the convenience of 


lodge 
pilgrims will also be 
erected and the entire 
place will be restored, 
including the family 
burying ground. 





harge with definite Shale Masking 
ns for restoration 


is sending out its 


on call for assistance in this great move- 
which promises to sweep the country from 


to ocean and awaken anew the spirit ot 


‘tism in every loval heart. 


June 11, 1923, the Wakefield 


National 


rial Association was organized at the home 
Sr., 2400 Six- 


and Mrs. Harry L. 


Rust, 


The Early History of 
Wakefleld 


\What 
of the early history of Wakefield? 


the Birthplace of 


George Washington 


shall we say 
ach his 
torian who has gone before seems to have been 
compelled to draw his own conclusion from what 
he deemed the nearest authentic in such a medley 
of contradictions ; so we shall claim the privilege 


to give what seems to us the 


most plausible 


VET s*( 


th hight if today 
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Without question, John Washington, the 
emigrant, was the founder of the Wakefield 
home. He came from England with his wife and 
two children, near the year 1657, and patented 
large tracts in Westmoreland county and estab- 
lished his residence on Bridges Creek near its 
confluence with the Potomac, about four hun- 
dred yards from the burying ground where he 
sleeps. Here some prevalent malady carried his 
family away, and the maiden name of his wife is 
lost in the haze of the past. He then, in 1659, 
was married to Ann Pope Brodhurst, widow of 
Walter 
Pope. 
fluence, and, as a romantic setting to the mar- 


Brodhurst and daughter of Nathaniel 
Her father was a man of means and in- 


riage, he gave to her what is now historic Wake- 
field; and with but little doubt John Washington 
built this original home in accord with the tastes 
of his second bride. 

Various versions, as to the original mansion, 
have been given, but there is ample proof that it 
was a good-sized Colonial residence with seven 
bedrooms; that it was well furnished and man- 
aged in accord with the ranking homes of that 
age; and that it was destroyed by fire, which was 
occasioned by a reverse wind in burning trash and 
leaves on the lawn, near the year 1779, during the 
American Revolution. 

Augustine Washington moved from Wakefield 
to Mount Vernon, and, after the home there had 
been destroyed by fire, he removed to Pine Grove 
farm just across the river from Fredericksburg, 
where he died, as his son Augustine was prepar- 
ing to occupy Wakefield with his bride, Ann 
Aylett, at the time the family left Mount Vernon. 

With the exception of near a half century, 
Wakefield has been in the hands of the Wash- 
From John, the 
emigrant, this is the line of descent from father 
to son; Captain Lawrence Washington, Augus- 
tine, Lawrence, William Augustine and George 


ingtons throughout its history. 


Corbin Washington, who sold it to one John 
Gray. It then passed through different hands, 
and John F’. \Vilson became the owner. He left 
John FE. Wilson, who brought it 
Washington family by marrying 
\Washington, the great-grand- 
half-brother of 


here, 


it to his son, 
back into the 
Betty 


pretty 


daughter of Augustine, the 


George. For sixty-five years she lived 
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surviving her husband and dying in October, 
1922, at the age of eighty-five. Her two grand- 
sons, James and William Latone, now till the 
soil and live at the Wilson home, not far from 
the site of the original mansion. It was from 
them the Wakefield Memorial Association pro- 
cured the seventy acres already mentioned. 
The Wilsons restored the old burying ground 
and put a around it, and the Colonial 
Dames later replaced this decaying fence with a 
stone wall and restored the crumbling grave- 
stones, but time and burrowing animals are still 


fence 


at work. 

The Custis stone, which was placed here in 
June, 1815, as a marker for the site of the 
vanished home, has long since disappeared and a 
When this 
stone first disappeared, it was discovered in the 


Government shaft identifies the spot. 


back wall of a fireplace of a neighboring negro 
home, and Mrs. Wilson compelled its return, but 
it was broken in the removal, and, as far back as 
the Civil War, it had entirely disappeared at the 
vandal hands of souvenir hunters. 

Legislative action came to the rescue in 18% 
and eleven and three-fourth acres, including the 
site of the home, were later purchased by the 
Government; the shaft was erected and a wide 
roadway was constructed to the river-landing. 

But let us turn from the Wakefield of the past 
to the Wakefield of today and draw in fresh in- 
spiration for the task that lies before us with all 
its significance for generations yet to come. It is 
not only hallowed as the birthplace of the 
“Father of his Country” but by the haunts of his 
bovhood, the impressions of his early youth 
Here, after the death of his father, he came to 
live with his elder half-brother and to be tutored 
by Mr. Williams, who was superior to the former 
schoolmaster under whom he had learned i 
“misspell.” 

Situated in Westmoreland county, its historic 
settings are unsurpassed for interest. Here, not 
so far distant, is Stratford, the birthplace of the 
Lees: Bushfield, the home of Bushrod Wash- 
ington, heir to Mount Vernon; the Carter estate. 
where President Monroe was born; and just 
across in Richmond county is Mount Airy, the 
Colonial home of the Tayloes. 

In addition to its historic settings, its environs 
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horder on the ideal. Enthroned upon a tableland 
with a panoramic view of the broad Potomac and 
the cently rolling valleys beneath, stately old trees, 
edars unrivaled by the far-famed “Cedars of 
Lebanon”; a park of Nature’s own handiwork 
P'O- @ itself, its beauty and picturesqueness cannot be 
imagined when the architectural and landscape 
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store fully the old plantation, not only as a monu- 
ment to the family and this “Cradle of America,” 
but as a shrine with a spirit of inspiration for 
our youth, a factor in our National life. 

How fitting to make its inspiration a call “Back 
to the farm!” back to the heart of Nature; back 


to the ‘“faith’s pure shrine,’ which was the 





und plans are carried into effect for its restoration. foundation stone of these early homes. 
eee Added to this beauty and sacredness is the old The Washingtons from John, the emigrant, 
th a & family burying ground, a half-mile distant, where were farmers of the highest type as Mount Ver- 
ave @ ic dust of father, grandfather and great-grand- non will testify of General Washington, of the 
still father of George Washington and other genera- fourth generation, and what better can this As- 
| tions of the family rests. sociation offer than to restore Wakefield to 
€ in lhe dream of this Association is to secure one America as a typical Colonial home with the pure, 
the # thousand acres of this original tract so as to re- wholesome surroundings of those early days. 
nd 
this —e , 
the = i 
oa Factors Affecting the Modern Secondary School Program 
but By WILLIAM R, SMITHEY, University, Va. 
k as 
- the HE modern secondary school is an insti- lution. The modern high school will continue 


tution designed to meet the social, voca- 


18% tional and avocational needs of the boys 
the ind girls approximately twelve to eighteen years 
the fage. This definition recognizes the secondary 
wide #@ school period as six years, divided into two 
r, periods of three years each. The first part of 
past #@ this period, the junior high school period, is 
1 in- # devoted to the discovery of the abilities, interest, 
1 all @ aptitudes, likes, dislikes and peculiarities of the 
It is @@ individual pupils to the end that the high school 
the ## through its course offerings may meet the like 
f his @ needs of the pupil population served. Explora- 
uth tion under guidance is the major function of the 
e to ‘unior high school. This institution is, therefore, 
red @@ essentially a pre-vocational school. The second 
mer §@ part of the secondary school period, the senior 


| 0 @ high school period, is devoted to the recognition 
i the individual differences of the pupils, dis- 

vered during the junior high school period, 

not through such course offerings as will prepare 
the pupils for those worthwhile, gainful occu- 
tions for which they are best fitted, or furnish 

te the proper training and direction for future 
Preparation. The essential functions of 

hese two divisions of secondary education—the 
differences and the 


two 


iscovery of individual 


recognition of them—are the most im- 
tant secondary school problems awaiting so- 





to be an impotent institution for universal sec- 
ondary education until these two problems are 
solved. If the high school is to become the in- 
stitution shadowed forth in the cardinal prin- 
ciples of secondary education, these two prob- 
lems must be solved. They are essentially cur- 
riculum problems, and it is the purpose of this 
paper to indicate some of the things that should 
be done in order that the high school may be 
in a position to discover the abilities, interests 
and aptitudes of pupils and recognize them in 
such a way through the program of studies 
as to make possible the education of all who 
attend school. It shall be my purpose to indi- 
cate things that seem to be necessary in order 
to place the high school in a position to dis- 
charge the two functions indicated above. 

1. The school plant. The high school plant 
must be adapted to the needs of secondary edu- 
cation, large enough in class rooms and grounds 
to enable the administration to offer a wide 
and varied program of studies, provide for 
school and extra-school activities and to make 
of the school a community center. There is 
real need for high school plans and specifica- 
tions designed primarily with reference to the 
needs of the modern secondary school. 

2. Schoel equipment. The junior high school 
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needs special equipment, equipment that will 
enable the institution to provide for those fea- 
The senior high school 
will be 


well-nigh impossible for a high school to be- 


tures essential to its life 
needs a different kind of equipment. It 


come a comprehensive institution unless proper 


equipment be provided for class room work, 


library work, physical education activities, etc. 
The idea must take root in the minds of those 
that the 


equipment of the high school must be selected 


responsible for secondary education 


with reference to the peculiar needs of the in- 


stitution. 
3. The scho 


ment must be large enough to enable the admin- 


enrolment. The school enrol- 
istration to offer differentiated curricula and to 
provide for extra-curricula activities. It will be 
impossible to put on a modern secondary school 
a school population of fifty or 


program with 


sixty. The school enrolment must be large 
enough to prevent the per capita cost of in- 
struction from being a real financial burden 


upon the community. The minimum junior high 
school enrolment is somewhere between 250 and 
350, and the minimum senior high school enrol- 
ment somewhere between 200 and 300. The ef- 
fort to modernize a high school with an enrol- 
ment of fifty and to provide for the individual 
needs of the pupil population served must neces- 
sarily be a fruitless gesture. 

4. The teaching staff. 


the 


Those in charge of 


secondary education superintendent, the 


high school principal and the high school teach- 
ers—must be so trained as will enable them to 
administer the school, to organize and direct 
extra-school activities, to vitalize and prove the 
to individualize the instruc- 


program of studies, 


tion and to bring the school and community 


into vital relationship to the end that the aims 
and objectives of secondary education may find 
real expression and that each individual in the 
school may receive that training for which he 
is best fitted 


These are the four things, it seems to me, 





that the high school must have—an adequate 
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school plant, a proper school equipment, a syj. 
ficient school enrolment and a highly trained 
teaching staff—if we are to hope that the high 
school will become an institution for universg! 
secondary education. 

In order to secure the above mentioned thing: 
for our rural, town and village high schools 
it will be necessary to put on and carry throug! 
a real program of educating the people to u- 
derstand, to want, and to be willing to pay 
for such an institution. These are the things 
that will have to be done before the high schoo! 
will be in a position to discharge its functions 

1. sIn effective program of school consolidatio) 
based upon a thorough-going school survey. 
the school enrolment is to be large enough in 
our non-city high schools, there must be a con- 
solidation of the numerous small high schools 
in the counties. It is important not only t 
consolidate the schools but to locate the con- 
solidated school in the proper place. The time 
has come when we should endeavor to secure 
a proper consolidation program for the various 
counties of the State. 

2. A program for good roads. Any effective 
program of good school consolidation must be 
conditioned upon a proper program of good 
roads. It will be impossible to consolidate hig 
schools unless the road conditions are such 4 
to provide for the transportation of pupils. 

3. The education of the people to want mod. 
high schools and to be willing to pay for thei 
The people are willing to do the right thing * 
they know what the right thing is. If we are 
have a comprehensive high school program fo: 
school consolidation and an effective progra: 
for good roads, the people must be enlightene: 
as to the importance of good high schools 
next step in public education in Virginia, 
We are jus 


entering upon a second May Campaign to edt: 


seems to me, is here indicated. 
cate the people for education, and this 1s : 
excellent opportunity to carry to the peop! 


idea of the comprehensive high school. 
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on A \ irginia Mask——Painted by BESSIE BARCLAY, Newport News 

a HIS picture was painted for the purpose ggcame willing him to kill her if any hurt intended; 

ch a of telling another story about Pocahontas Jand the beholders, which were men, women and 

, and Captain John Smith. children satisfied the Captain there was no such 
illustrates a part of Virginia history which — matter.” 
erred to in Smith’s Works, by Arber, as “Then presently they were presented with this 

ng irginia Mask.” anticke: thirtie young women came naked out of 
ptain Smith accompanied by Captain Wal- — the woods, onely covered behind and before with 
laster Andrew Buckler, Edward Brinton a few green leaves, their bodies all painted, some 

9 imuel Collier undertook to deliver a mes- f one colour, some of another, but all differing, 

ter ve from Captain Newport to Chief Powhatan. _ their leader had a fayne payre of Buck hornes on 


these four he went overland to Werow- 


some twelve myles ; there he passed the 
f Pamaunkee in a Salvage Canow. Powha- 
thirty myles of. was presently sent 
1c meane time, Pocahontas and her wo- 
Captain Smith in this manner.” 
held they 


g¢ upon a mat, 


itertained 


favre plaine made a fire, before 


he sittin 


suddainly amongst 
ods was heard such a hydecus noise and 
english betooke themselves 


old 


upposing Powhatan with all his power was 


is that the five 


armes, and seized on two or three 


surprise them. But presently Pocahontas 





r head, and an Otter skinne at her girdle, and 
another at her arme, a quiver of arrows at her 
backe, a bow and arrowes her hand, the next 
had in her hand a sword, another a club, another 

pot sticke, all horned alike; the rest every one 
vith their aun devices. These fiends with most 


hellish shouts and erves, rushing from amoung 


the trees, cast themselves in a ring about the fire, 


singing and dancing with most excellent ill va- 


rieties off falling into their infernal passions, and 


solomnly again to sing and dance; having spent 


neare an houre in this Mascarado, as they entered, 


in like manner they departed.” 
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The Block System 


By H. L. WEBB, Principal, Emporia 


1. Block defined. 
It is one of the logical divisions or units of 

work into which each subject or course may be 

divided. The division must be a natural one 

rather than mechanical. 

Examples: Simultaneous equations is a block in 
algebra. 

Composition is a block in English. 

Silas Marner is a block of literature. 

2. Values of using the block system. 

a. It makes the work more definite for both 
teacher and pupil. Thus the teacher is not 
teaching “history” but teaches the “Reforma- 
tion”; and the pupil in physics does not study 


“physics” but studies “sound.” 

b. It reveals to the pupil, teacher and parent 
the specific weakness of the pupil in a given 
course. 

c. Since examinations are given on each block 
when it has been completed, long examinations 
with their accompanying evils are eliminated, 
to a large extent, at the close of the term. 

d. Since the pupil is required to pass on each 
block of work before receiving credit for the 
course, it stimulates harder and more regular 
work. 

e. It offers an incentive to the failing pupil. 
It is understood that he will be required to re- 
peat only those portions of the course on which 
he has failed rather than the entire course. 

f. Where it has been tried, it was popular with 
teachers because it stimulated the pupils to do 
better work and because the burden of exami- 
nations was distributed. It was also popular 
with the pupils in spite of the fact that they 
admitted they had to work harder because of 


ce 


the feature mentioned in clause “e” as well as 
the distribution of examinations. 

ge. Because of the values mentioned above, it 
reduces the number of failures. 

3. The system in operation. 

a. Because the introduction of the system is a 
radical change from the usual method of teach- 
ing, it is best to make no general announce- 
ment of the fact. A better plan is to discuss 
it thoroughly in a teachers’ meeting and then 


let each teacher make the necessary explanations 
to her pupils. The public is usually afraid of 
innovations. 

b. At the beginning of the session, the teacher 
divides her course into blocks. The pupils 
should understand what the subject of each 
block is. 

c. The method of teaching is not in any sense 
changed from that used in the old system. There 
should always be in a well-taught class frequent 
reviews, written lessons or tests, often unan- 
nounced. 

d. At the conclusion of a block, the examina- 
tion is given. This consumes only the class hour 
and does not interfere in any way with the daily 
schedule. If the pupil passes on the block by 
combining his daily and examination marks, his 
responsibility for that particular portion of the 
course is over to a large extent. If, on the other 
hand, he fails, he will be given another oppor- 
tunity to take an examination on it at the close 
of the session. If he fails the second time, he 
must make it up in the manner specified on the 
“Incomplete Record” card filed in the office. 

e. Marks. It is essential that the teacher keep 
her marks in her grade book by blocks rather 
than by months. The mark recorded on the 
monthly report card is the mark received on 
the block or blocks of work completed during 
that month. The marks received on the several 
blocks are averaged for his term grade, pro- 
vided he has passed on each block. If he has 
failed on one or more blocks, the subject is 
marked “incomplete” until he has made up the 
deficiency. 

In subjects where a general 
the 


f. General tests. 
review of the entire course is desirable at 
close of the term for purpose of organization, 
a general test should be given to all the pupils 
as an incentive to study. The examination 
would be made out by blocks, and directions 
somewhat as follows would be given: 

Pupils who have passed each block during the 
term will answer only the first question from 
each block of questions. It will require perhaps 
forty minutes to do this. Pupils who have failed 
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| one or more blocks must answer all of the 
uestions of those blocks on which they have 
failed and the first question of the remainder 
of the blocks. 

lf the general review is not desirable, as for 
example in studying the classics in literature, 
the general test would be dispensed with. 

Please notice that the plan does not permit 
exemptions nor does it abolish examinations. 
\n examination in physics at the close of the 


session would be arranged as follows: 
[tae es (For the general test, if a 
general review has been given, 
the pupil would take only the 
first question of each of the 
blocks. If a pupil failed on 
electricity, he would take the 
first question of the first two 
blocks and all of the last.) 


Il Light 


WN — W bo 


III Electricity 


wh 


Form for incomplete course. 


seen ........ FORE Sones cnn 
Conditions (pages or blocks, and text)--..-_- 
Average mark for blocks completed__------~--- 
Weight of blocks to be made up. .------------ 
Check method for making the work up 
Tutoring 
Repeat next session 
Another examination 
Blocks of certain courses. 
Chemistry 1. Text. 2. Laboratory. 
Biology 1. Physiology. 2. Botany. 3. Zoology. 
The text. 
work. 
1. Literature (it should be subdivid- 
ed). 2. Composition. 3. Spell- 
ing. 4. Penmanship. 5. Gram- 
mar. 


Spelling 1. 2. Spelling in written 


English 





The High School As a Community Center 


By FRANK S. DRIVER, Principal, Weyers Cave 


HE American high school is an institution 

in which many interests and activities of 

the surrounding community can be cen- 
tered. It is an institution having an atmosphere 
about it, the like of which no other community in- 
The lodge, the church, the grange 
ire all institutions peculiar to the groups of 
people they represent. The spirit found in any 
ne of these is not always in harmony with the 
ther. In fact it is somewhat antagonistic in 


stitution has. 


many cases. 
The high school is a center representing all in- 
terests of the community. Creeds, interests, 
‘ial ranks, rich and poor, and in many cases, 
ices, are all joined together in the public school. 
\ll attend the school for a common reason. It is 
All people then have a 
For the above reasons the 


supported by all classes. 
tural interest in it. 
iigh school is a fine thing to be used as a com- 
unity center. It is the only logical place in 
h to center community interests. 


he high school can be used as a community 
A fine spirit of co- 


enter in a social way. 


operation between teacher and parent may thus 
be secured. Teachers learn to know the parents 
better and parents learn to know the teachers 
better. The different parents or patrons learn 
to know each other better. In socials given on 
the school grounds or in the auditorium all classes 
and creeds forget their differences for the time 
being and engage in a general good time. 

The school authorities together with the lead- 
ing patrons may co-operate in putting on a 
Chautauqua or Lyceum Course. A program of 
this kind benefits all concerned. It is educational, 
recreational and socializing. From personal ob- 
servation I have noted that much benefit can be 
derived from this. The parent is drawn closer 
to the school and learns to know the teachers 
better. At the same time he is benefited by the 
many good things a Chautauqua or Lyceum may 
offer. Children are much interested in projects 
of this kind. 


are given an active part in one certain program. 


In many Chautauquas the children 


Under expert supervision they are led to accom- 
plish something really worth while. 
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The teachers may arouse interest both in and 


out of school by allowing the pupils to put on 


programs for the benefit of certain worthy causes. 


lor instance, a play may be staged for the benetit 
of the athletic association by certain pupils; or, 
the domestic science class may give a program or 
provide a social. Getting the people together for 
a particular cause helps the cause both directly 
and indirectly. People get more interested im a 
cause if they feel they are taking an active part in 
supporting it. 

Viewing the high school as a community cen- 
ter in a way different from the strictly social 
standpoint we can see that it can be used as a 


Where the 


or town lacks a public auditorium or 


center in many business enterprises. 
community 
town hall the high school may be used for busi- 
ness meetings. The board of directors of the 
local bank may meet in the high school audi- 
torium. The farmers’ league or union may meet 
in the high school building. Public meetings of 
general interest can always be held to good ad- 
vantage in the high school auditorium if other 
facilities are not present to meet the needs. 

The high school may be made a community 
literary center. <A literary society may be or- 
ganized by the high school pupils and member- 
ship may be extended to those living in the town 
or community. Rival societies may be organized ; 
contests held. Much good may be derived from 
participation in such work. Splendid training in 
public speaking and literary composition could be 
gained. Then, a library may be developed in con- 
nection with the society. The library could be 
made public so that all could derive benefit there- 
from. The school authorities could offer valu- 
able suggestions in the building up of a good 
library. 


As an art center the high school can play an 


important role. The high school in Richmond, 
Indiana, is a classic example of an enterprise in 
this field. 


\ few art-loving citizens of the town 


organized and developed an art movement in 


connection W The school- 


used for 


ith the school system. 


house was exhibits. Interest was so 


aroused that after a short time it was made pos- 


sible to secure representative work from the lead- 
ing American painters, sculptors and craftsmen 
A real art gallery was soon built in connectior 
with a new school building that was being erected 
This gallery was used by both the community an 
student body. Art was taught in the school 
(sreater interest was aroused in the subject and 
better work was made possible by having a rea! 
art gallery for inspiration. An appreciation for 
the better and more beautiful things of life wa; 
developed both in the school and community 

The high school may serve the community }) 
being a health center. Hygiene classes and 
physical education classes may put on campaigns 
for better health and more sanitary conditions in 
the community as well as in the school. The 
school through co-operation with State and na 
tional boards of health may secure experts to dis- 
cuss health problems. The citizens of the com 
munity as well as the students may profit thereby. 
An abundance of health literature may be secured 
and distributed freely to a good end. 

The high school as a health center is a valuabk 
Much loss of life and 
Disastrous epidemics 


asset to any community. 
health may be prevented. 
may be warded off. Stronger bodies are made 
possible for many of the young, and a strong 
body is a prerequisite to a strong mind. Strong 
for the 
growth of a community both intellectually and 


young men and women are necessary 


socially. 

Thus we see that the high school can play 
large part in the community development. Much 
secured between 


better co-operation may be 


patron and teacher and between patron and 


patron. Many movements, if fostered by the 
high school, will show greater and quicker de- 
velopment than if fostered by some other com- 
munity organization, The American high school 
of today is showing a new tendency of develo 
ment. It is getting away from being a seclud 
place where the intellect of only those whi 

tend it is sharpened. It is reaching out and meet- 


ing the real needs of the community by acti 


a pivot around which many community ¢ 


prises may turn. 
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State Department of Education 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By W. T. SANGER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE 
FOR TEACHERS 


HE Teachers’ Bureau, State Department 
of Education, Richmond, Virginia, which 
is maintained for the convenience of the 

‘eachers and school officials, is now enroling can- 

dates for new positions in large numbers. The 
rocedure is simple. On request, blanks to be 
tilled out and filed with the bureau are sent to 
those seeking teaching positions in Virginia. 
\ hen the blanks are returned, prospective teach- 
ers are listed for appointment and an effort made 
to put them in touch with superintendents on 
such a basis and under such circumstances as will 
serve the best interests of the schools on the one 
hand and of the teachers on the other. 
This service is maintained by the State and on 
that account no charge for it is made to teachers 
r school officials. 
It appears that an increasing number of super- 
intendents annually look to the Teachers’ Bureau 
io complete the roster of teachers for the session. 


FOREMAN TRAINING IN VIRGINIA 
[he State Department of Education in co- 
eration with county and city superintendents 
is conducting a series of courses in foremanship 
training in several of the leading industries 
hroughout the State. This work is a part of 
he extensive program for vocational education 
‘ich the State Board of Education has insti- 
tuted to carry education to all persons in the 
state. 
The courses in foreman training cover a period 
of thirty hours of instruction and are conducted 
thin the industry. Upon the satisfactory com- 
etion of the course, a certificate is issued by the 
State Department of Education. The problems 
ussed with the foreman are those which are 
"immediate application in the industry in which 
e course is given and includes an analysis of 
ponsibilities, work job analysis, labor turn- 


accident prevention, production methods, 


co-operation, instructor training, health of the 
worker and other problems which fall under the 
responsibility of the foreman. The courses are 
given by Mr. Linscott Ballentine, specialist in 
personnel relationships, employed by the State 
Department of Education. 

That the industries of the State are welcoming 
such a program as described above is manifested 
by the fact that to date over five hundred fore- 
men have finished the course, and further by the 
fact that Mr. Ballentine’s time is 
solidly until February, 1926. Requests to have 
the course duplicated with different groups of 
men have come into the State Department from 
every industry in which the course has been 
given. 


scheduled 


In addition to the courses which are offered in 
the industries, the State Department of Educa- 
tion, in co-operation with the Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, each summer offers an intensive 
sixty-hour course in foremanship training at 
Blacksburg. The purposes of the course offered 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute is not only to 
train foreman but to train persons to become con- 
ference leaders who will be able to conduct fore- 
man training courses in the industries which 
they represent. 

School superintendents and principals who 
desire to secure further information relative to 
this program of foreman training may secure 
the same by writing to Mr. B. H. Van Oot, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
1925, Mr. Van Oot should be addressed at the 


State Board of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 


After September 1, 


NEW STATE HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA 
TO BE USED ONLY IN FOUR-YEAR 
ACCREDITED HIGH SCHOOLS 


While the division superintendents and the 
principals of four-year accredited high schools 
were notified that the new State high school 


diploma as approved by the State Board of 
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Hoen & Com- 


pany of Richmond is designed for use only in the 


Education and produced by A. 


four-year accredited high schools, nevertheless, a 
number of orders are being received by the manu- 


facturer of this diploma from the non-accredited 


and from the junior high schools. Mention is here 
made of this fact that a clear understanding may, 
be reached by all regarding the use of the 
diploma, more than 3,000 copies of which have 


already been ordered. 


Our Miss Adair for President of National Education Association 


She is Virginia’s Nomination for the Indianapolis Meeting in July. 


Her Record 


WENTY ye 
schools of Richmond, Virginia. 
Bachelor of Arts College of William 


ars a teacher in the public 


and Mary. 
Student University of Virginia, University of 
New York, Teachers Col 
lege, New York. 
Member Chi Delta Phi, 
National 
ciation, National League of 


I<ducation Asso- 


Teachers Association, Na- 
tional Council on Educa 
tion, National Council for 
the Study of Education, 

Local Positions: Presi- 
dent Richmond Elementary 
Teachers Association seven 
years—three different in- 
tervals; President of Rich- 
mond League of Teachers 
Associations 1925 

State 
lative 


Positions: Legis 


Chairman Virginia 
l-ederation of Business and 





Professional Women’s 
Clubs 1920—; Citizenship 
Education Chairman Vir- 
ginia League of Women 

Voters 1920—; Member first State Pension Com- 
mittee 1909; Chairman State Pension Committee 
1924—; Chairman Virginia State Teachers As- 


sociation Tenure Committee 1924—; Member 
Reorganization Committee of Virginia State 
Teachers Association 1923-24; Member May 





is Deserving. 


Education Campaign, Virginia State Teachers 
Association 1924—; Member Legislative Com- 
mittee State Teachers Association 1923—. 
National National 
League of 1918-19; 


President National League 


Positions: Vice-President 


Teachers Associations 
Associations 
National Edu- 
Association Direc- 
1919- 
Reorganiza- 
National 
Education Association 
1919 - 20; 


National Education Asso- 


of Teachers 
1919-20; 
cation 
tor for Virginia 
20; Member 
tion Committee 


Chairman 


ciation Committee on 
Financing Delegates to 
General Assembly 1920—; 
Member Committee on 
Revision of the Constitu- 
tion of the Classroom De- 
partment of the National 
Kducation Association 
1922-23; Member Na- 
=— tional Education Associa- 


tion Committee on All- 


Miss Cornelia S, Adair 
of the Richmond City Schools 


Inclusive Membership 


1924—: Member of Na 
tional Education Association Committee on 
Child Labor 1924—; Treasurer and Member 


Executive Committee National Education As 
sociation for five years 1920—; 
Meeting of World Federation of Education As- 


Delegate to 


sociations 1925, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Methods and Devices for Grade Teachers 
SECOND GRADE 


By MRS. F. H. MOSES, Hemingway School, Norfolk 


A Health Project 
HEALTH table project was worked out 
A in the lower second grade. 

The pupils were told the Health Fairy 
vould give us a new Health Rule each day, and 
if we would learn all these rules, and keep them, 
then we would have strong, healthy bodies. 

‘Now,’ I said, “when the Fairy gives us a rule 
we will print it on a card, and then try to illus- 
trate it by real things placed on the table.” 

These are the rules she gave us: 

1. Plenty of sleep with windows wide open. 
2. Fresh fruit and vegetables each day. 
Four glasses of water a day. 

Drink more milk. 

5. A full bath more than once a week. 
6. Clean hands, clean nails, clean teeth. 
7. Play a while out doors each day. 

8. Regular weighing shows gain. 

So we began, and during this time we made 
Health the central theme of all our work. 

\Ve read only the letter to understand and 
develop our health rules, and had some very 
happy reading lessons on sleep, outdoor exer- 
cise, diet, etc. 

The material for these lessons was found in 
ook I Learning to Study Readers. 

Our spelling was all the easy words taken from 


THIRD 


printed posters. We not only learned to spell 
them but also to write them. 

In language we had conversation lessons about 
our health rules, we memorized them, and wrote 
them in our Language Books. 

In drawing each day after our new rule had 
been discussed and memorized, a 9 x 12 sheet of 
drawing paper and crayons were given each pupil 
and they were asked to make a free hand draw- 
ing illustrating the rule. 

We made the money to buy the little necessary 
things for our table by having a party in the 
Kindergarten Room and charging ten cents ad- 
mission, Irom this we worked many problems 
in arithmetic such as— 

“\We need four dolls at 10 cents each, how 
much will our dolls cost?” 

‘James has a quarter for the fruit, it will cost 
15 cents, how much change must he bring back ?” 
etc. 

Our handwork consisted in making little skirts 
and dresses for the dolls, and hemming doll-bed 
sheets, etc., by the girls, while the boys made the 
bath-tub of plasterline, and the swing with their 
Tinker Toy and Erector Sets and used the print- 
ing press and printed all the rules on the posters. 

My pupils found great joy and benefit in these 
activities. 


GRADE 


By RUBY BERGER, J. E. B. Stuart School, Norfolk 


Language Project Based on Health Rules. 
A. Objectives: 
1. To form daily health habits. 
2. To bring underweight pupils up to normal. 
3. To encourage proper diet. 
4. To obtain co-operation of parents in pro- 
moting health. 
3. Point of Contact or Origin of Activity: 
1. Class Weight Records— 
a. Monthly weighing of pupils. 
b. Discovering of underweights. 


c. Remedies for underweights. 


2. Individual Health Records— 

Daily checking of health habits. 
C. Method of Procedure: 

1. Teacher read aloud to the children riddles 
from the little booklet, “All For Health” 
(National Dairy Council, Chicago, IlIli- 
nois), the children guessed the answers. 

2. Teacher suggested that the pupils make 
some original riddles in rhymes. The fol- 
lowing procedure was used: 

a. Teacher gave the first line of the riddle, 
which illustrated one of the health habits 
to be formed. Ex: “It is far and it is 


D. Results: 
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near.’ This was written on the board (b) Something that everybody should 
by the teacher and read by the children. do. As it is very healthy for you, 
b. Children decided that the rhyme word you must do it after school, for 
must sound like “near” and they as- it is a Health Rule. What is it? 
sisted in making a list of words with (Play out of doors each day. ) 
similar ieipeaaites aclacihaa igeiaad. daiead and ‘Cc, Sometimes cold, sometimes hot, 
year. These were placed on the board Some like it, some do not 
| | , ey ; a thes . ? 

by th teacher whi re all could see them. ls geod tor beth Masel wad 
c. Children next worked out individually p ual es 
ut some will not do it at all. 


What is it? (A Bath.) 


a second line for the riddle. They were 
told to complete the thought but in such a ae - 
’ ; (d) To be happy, healthy and bright 
a way as to avoid telling the answer. ink . He. 

Get plenty of me every might. 


As soon as several were ready to con- . 
What am I? (Sleep.) 


tribute lines, they were heard, one at a 
time, when all were given, the class (e) Something that has no feet 
voting upon the most appropriate one. Yet runs down a hill. 

lf you take plenty you will not get 


ill. What is it? (Water.) 


A sense of meter was developed in a 


most successful way. 


d. Children were asked to make a complete (f) Hard and white, 
rhyme of two lines about any one of the They are not always bright 
health rules which they might choose. But you must try with all your 
e. These were given on the following day might 
by individuals and guessed by various To keep them just right. 
members. The children were encouraged What are they? (Teeth.) 
to ask questions of the one who gave (g) I need you morning, noon and 
the riddle, these questions assisting them night, 
in solving the riddle. Much thinking To always keep me clean and 
was stimulated. Several days were con- white. 
sumed in making and solving these rid- What is it? (Tooth brush.) 


:] manure 4 catickarts 2 : 
dles, much pleasure and satisfaction be (h) What comes out of a shell 
ing derived by the class. The experi- That vou know on sere well? 
mra . inate : > ale; ; . . F 
ence culminated in the making of in (Green peas. ) 
dividual booklets which were illustrated : : 

a : (1) A bunny likes it 

1 cut-outs Irom Magazines, : : 
re ee “ So should you 


Long and yellow 


1. Specific Learnings. Good for a fellow. 


a. Oral Language. What is it? (Carrots.) 
(1) Ability to make a riddle, . (j) Round as an apple, 
(2) Ability to ask thoughtful questions Yellow as gold 
. k a. ~ , 
in trying to solve a riddle. Very good if it’s not too old. 
(3) Ability to speak clearly to an audi- What is it? (Oranges. ) 
ence. : : 
(k) If you wish to weigh what you 
should 


oa? 


(4) Rhyme and rhythm. 
bility to revise original prose rid- 


[at it cooked for it’s very gor 


dles by changing words into rhyme. hate ; 
\What is it? (Cereal. ) 


b. Written Language. 


(1) Individual riddles written on paper (1) What is white and good for you: 
ies Everybody should have it too 
(a) If I come in both night and day (Milk). 


[ will chase the gloom away. 2) Points of technique mastered. 


What am 1? (Fresh air.) (a) Proper forms of writing riddles 
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‘ld (b) Use capitals for beginning word 
in every line of poetry. 

(c) Punctuation. 

t? c. Spelling— 

(1) Incidental spelling of words con- 
tained in rhymes. 

(2) Reviewing families of words in get- 
ting words that rhyme. 

(3) Final summing up of words from 
spelling list for 3B Course of Study 
learned in this project by individual 


ht ; 
mupils. 
" pupil 
bathe neat these 
bath much tooth 
clear need use 
does nice water 
et eat nails wash 
every once week 
face paste white 
first page year 
get right there 
- grow should their 
having sick went 
how some o'clock 
know teach sunshine 
making teeth 
¢ 
d. Health. 
d (1) I played out of doors. 
(2) I had clean thoughts and was happy 
all day. 


(3) I took a bath each day checked. 

(4) I was in bed 10 hours last night 
with my windows open. 

(5) I washed my face, ears, neck, hands 
and wore clean clothes. 

(6) I drank at least four glasses of 
water today. 

(7) I went to the toilet at the regular 
time. 

(8) I brushed my teeth at least twice 
today. 

(9) I ate green vegetables such as 
spinach, string-beans, peas and 
carrots. 

(10) I ate fruit such as prunes, dates, 
oranges and apples. 

(11) Late cereals, such as oatmeal, cream 
of wheat and farina. 


(12) I drank at least two glasses of milk. 


e. Music. 
The following song was composed by 


the children in a_ regular recitation 
period: 
Our TEETH 
Tune: “What Shall We Do When We 
All Go Out?” 


What shall we do when we first get up, 
First get up, first get up 

What shall we do when we first get up 
In the morning bright? 


We will brush our teeth so white, 
Teeth so white, teeth so white, 
\VWe will brush our teeth so white 
In the morning bright. 


\Vhat shall we do right after we eat, 
After we eat, after we eat 
What shall we do right after we eat 
After we eat each day? 
We will brush our teeth so clean, 
Teeth so clean, teeth so clean, 
We will brush our teeth so clean 
After we eat each day. 
What shall we do before we go to bed 
Before we go to bed, before we go to bed, 
\What shall we do before we go to bed 
Before we go to bed each night? 
2. Concomitant Learnings. 

a. Habits. 
(1) Neatness 
(2) Accuracy 
(3) Responsibility 
(+) Carefulness 

b. Ideals. 
(1) Generosity—sharing pictures with 

others. 
| 
(3) A sound mind in a sound body.” 
3. Attitudes. 
a. Pleasure in Keeping Health Records 


2) Thoughtfulness. 
? 
d 


and making Health Books. 

b. Friendly co-operation in class. 

4. Skills. 

a. Power of selecting suitable pictures to 
illustrate books, 

b. Ability to cut carefully. 

c. Neatness in pasting pictures. 

d. Artistic arrangement of pictures in 
books. 


e. Accuracy in copying riddles in books. 
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THE MAY CAMPAIGN 

The May Campaign is not another form ot 
propaganda, it is rather a school in which the 
adult citizens of the State are invited to enrol. 
It is an inventory of the 
educational conditions in to ascertain 
the amount of educational return the people of 
Virginia have received from their financial in- 
vestment in education and to determine the next 
steps to take in achieving further progress to- 
ward the attainment of the ideals set up for our 


an attempt to make 


Virginia, 


public school system. 
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The May Campaign of 1925, then, is an at- 
tempt to interpret anew to the people of Virginia, 
after two decades of signal achievement in edu- 
cation, the necessary factors involved in order 
to reach the ideals we and our forefathers have 
set up for the education of all the children. All 
the citizens of Virginia are asked to go to school 
again to acquire a new stock of facts and to re- 
vise and refresh their material of thought about 
our social, educational, economic and govern- 
mental activities. 

Those in charge of this State-wide movement, 
which has for its purpose the dissemination of 
information, believe that the truth is always the 
best basis for sound thought and right action and 
when the people have the truth in abundance con- 
cerning any State or local problem, they can be 
depended upon for correct judgment and sane 
legislative enactment. The handbook is a well- 
spring of truth about education and the economic 
resources in Virginia. It shows the progress we 
have made in the past as well as the necessary 
steps to be taken to attain the ultimate goal set 
up by those who framed our fundamental institu- 
tions. The following is an epitome of some of 
the more significant facts found in the handbook: 

Education is no cheap thing. It has always 
cost somebody a great deal of money, even before 
we had a public school system. 

If education is to prepare boys and girls for 
living, we must not forget that they must live in 
the life of today, and this is a very different 
thing from life a century ago, or even twenty 
years ago. If present-day life is more complex 
we must expect new demands to be made upon 
the schools. 

Broad and wide reading characterized our 
statesmen of the earlier days. Few leaders in 
State and national affairs now give much time 
to reading. For this reason someone has said 
that the nation is not maintaining its leadership. 

The public does not know its schools. An 
adult individual thinks in terms of the schools he 
attended when he is confronted with the problems 
of the present-day school. He does not realize 
that the school has changed with everything else 
about him. The public should meet the school 
people half way in an effort to understand and 
contribute to the advancement of education. 
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Virginia’s educational rank in the nation is 
thirty-ninth among the forty-eight States. She 
gained 19.3 points in a recent four year period, 
but she is still in the lower rank, largely because 
of inadequate financial investment in education. 

Virginia is not a poor State. During the last 
twelve-year period she has gained 344 per cent in 
wealth and now occupies nineteenth place among 
the forty-eight States of the nation in this par- 
ticular. In per capita wealth the figures for Vir- 
ginia are $2,050, and in this she ranks thirty- 

In productive wealth, she stands at the 
top among the Southern States. Virginia is 
moving rapidly ahead in the production and the 


eighth. 


retention of wealth. 


Virginia should spend more for education. | 


Her automobile bill for 1923 was $113,500,000. 
Half of this expenditure may be regarded as 


necessary ; even then the amount is over twice 


what she spent for education the same year. The 
people-of Virginia spent $35,800,000 for tobacco 
and nearly as much for cosmetics, which total is 
more than twice the amount she spent for educa- 
tion. No one will contend that tobacco and face 
powder is worth more than the education of her 
children. 

The average rural child in Virginia has just 
lf the chance for a standard education that the 
‘ity child has. Who cares? The real educational 
problem in Virginia is found outside of the 
cities—the rural child should have nine months 
schooling every year, and the instruction should 
be given by professionally trained teachers. 

[he index numbers of the counties of Vir- 
nia show a variation from 50 to 100. One 
hundred indicates reasonable educational facili- 
ties. Only five counties have an index number 
above 90. The average for the State is'75.43. 

Virginia is losing something like $25,000,000 
annually because of illiteracy among her people. 
This is a tremendous economic loss to the State. 

Education pays. The untrained man earns on 
in average $1,200 yearly. The high school 
graduate earns $2,200, and the college graduate 
earns $6,000. Education is not an expense, but 
an investment measured by definite financial re- 


urns, 


Public education costs more than it did fifteen 
years ago. Public school enrolment has increased 


from 402,109 to 555,689. Accredited high 
schools have increased; the number of teachers 
has increased 60 per cent. Capital outlay for 
buildings and equipment has increased enor- 
mously. 

Inequalities of educational opportunities in 
Virginia are unfair to the children. In Powhatan 
county there is in property values $1,159 back of 
each child while there is $7,132 back of each child 
in Arlington county. The length of term in 
Montgomery county is 137 days while in Arling- 
ton county the term is 200 days. The average in 
the State is 155 days. The local rate for school 
levies on actual value of property varies from 11 
cents on the $100 in Wythe county to 70 cents in 
Isle of Wight county. 

Education and taxation must be considered 
together. Virginia’s tax system admits of gross 
inequalities in the counties. Automobiles in 1920 
in Halifax county were worth $428 while in 
Buchanan county they were worth only $36 for 
taxable purposes. The average horse in Din- 
widdie county in 1921 was worth $98 and only 
$26 in Grayson county. Cattle were worth $49 
in Henrico and $11 in Floyd. A sheep was 
worth $7 in Clarke county and $1 in Buchanan. 
Watches were worth $23 in Nottoway county 
and $1 in Grayson county. 

The State educational system is a unit made 
up of elementary schools, high schools, colleges 
and the university. Virginia ranks first among 
the Southern States in the number of regular 
college grade students, having 35 per cent more 
students than any other Southern State. Virginia 
ranks second in the amount of State appropria- 
tion for maintenance for higher education; ninth 
in State appropriation for buildings and fifth in 
total State appropriation. On 35 per cent less 
money Virginia cares for 35 per cent more 
university and college students than North 
Carolina. 

Can Virginia afford to eduacte her children? 
Virginia is not a poor State, Virginia is not over- 
taxed. In the main items of taxation, Virginia’s 
rate is low, only Mississippi and a few other 
States have a lower rate. Virginia has an 
enormous potential wealth in undeveloped form— 
in the port of Hampton Roads, in her untouched 
mines, in her unused agricultural acres and her 
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undeveloped water power. An investment in 


ourselves and in our children will transform this 


potential wealth into real and actual form. 


Human beings make wealth possible. They are 


the tools that produce wealth. Schools, then, 


make the tools of wealth. If Virginia becomes a 
greater State it will be through education, [hat 


will the pe ple of 


Virginia do about it? 


DON’T TEACH SCHOOL 


Superintendent William J. O'Shea, of the New 


York ( ity Schools, sent to 322 high school teach- 


ers the question, “\Vhy do not the ablest high 
1 


school graduates take up the profession of teach- 
ing?” Of these, 210 stated. that they try to turn 


their ablest pupils away from teaching; com- 


ments were often added that the social status of 
the teacher was not high enough, and 139 said 


a blind-alley job. We 
h school teach- 


teaching is wonder how 


general this practice is among hig 
ers, and we wonder still more if “turning high 


school graduates away from teaching” is con- 


sistent with the highest professional standards. 

Instead of teaching being a blind alley, we 
have always thought that the teaching profession 
suffered because of too many open alleys. 

The biographies of leading lawyers, doctors, 
ministers and statesmen will reveal this fact. As 
to the social status of teachers, in Virginia they 
are recognized as worthy of the highest social 
consideration, and are honored as the persons 
to whom the parents intrust their most precious 
possession—their children. 

We happen to know of a commercial concern 
doing an international business which selects 
men from a certain college faculty to fill its most 
important and responsible administrative post- 
tions. 

In Virginia, the teaching profession leads 
somewhere and teachers enjoy a good share of 
social recognition. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN ENGLAND 
\t a recent meeting of the Board of Education 
in I.ondon, an attempt 


salary question which | 


- . ‘ 
it 


rore in et 
Board adopt d Lord 


women teachers receive 83 per cent of men teach- 


icational circles in 
1 


Barnham’s proposal tl 


“tf 


was made to settle the 
as been brought to the 


England. The 
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ers’ salaries. Jvast week the National Association 


of Schoolmasters met and condemned women 
teachers, declaring they were responsible for the 
increase in juvenile crime in England and de- 
manding that every boy over seven years be 
taught by men; whereupon the National Union 
of Teachers, meeting a few days later in which 
women have the most powertul voice, announced 
that the segregation of boys and girls in the 
schools was “silly and unhealthy and ought to be 
relegated to the madhouse.” They also declared 
that the pronouncements of the National Associa- 
tion of Schoolmasters was a product of war and 


pugnacious prancing. 





SUGGESTIVE MATERIAL FOR 
MAY CAMPAIGN WORKERS 


Instructions to County Committee 


1. Arrange with each principal in your county for o1 


or more school “Assembly” programs inviting th 


parents to this meeting, explaining to the childre 


and the parents the aims and of th 


May Campaign. 


purposes 


2. Arrange also with the principals for one evening 

program of the May Campaign to be held at each 

school center in co-operation with school leagues 

or Parent-Teacher Association. If there are 1 
active citizens’ leagues, have the principal arrang 
for the meeting. 

3. Arrange with all fraternal, civic, and women’s o1 

ganizations in your county to devote their May 


meetings to the objects and purposes of the Ma 
Campaign. 

4. Ask the ministers of each church in your count 
to preach sermons during the month of May 
the May Campaign. 

5. Ask 
speakers and others on the commencement prog! 


all principals to request their commenceme! 


to embody in their speeches a discussion of 


May Campaign. 


6. Wind up your May Campaign with one large coun! 


wide mass meeting, having on the program som 


outstanding speakers, including leading bust 


men. 
7. Suggestions for Publicity 
1. Newspaper articles and notices 
2. Announcement from church pulpits, n 
picture houses, and schools. 
3. Posters and window decoration. 
8. For each meeting, select one or two leading 
and s four-minute speakers, using larg 
ple from the county. 
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ist of Suggestive Material which may be secured 
rom May Campaign Headquarters: 
Speakers Handbook 
Outline of programs 
List of available speakers 
j. Newspaper articles 
A draft of suitable May Campaign resolutions 
forms for final reports of results of the May 
Campaign 
Prepare pageants whenever you can. Have boys 
ud girls dress in half black and half white cos- 
tumes, carrying banners: “We have only half a 
hance, we want a full chance.” 
Fill out Report Forms promptly, when sent you by 
Headquarters office, giving full information con- 
cerning the progress of the Campaign in your 
ounty. Keep in touch with Headquarters. 


Suggestive Program for May Campaign 
Mass Meetings 

Prayer. 

Opening Song—AMERICA. 

Salute to Flag—School Children. 

Statement of Aims and Purposes of May Campaign. 

Reading of Governor’s Proclamation. 

Music. 

\ddress: “A Greater Virginia Through Education.” 

our-minute Talks on the Value of Education, by 

rominent citizens. 

Music. 

\ddresses: Educational Inequalities, How We May 

kemedy Them. 

Presentation of Resolutions. . 


Music. 


Report Form 


of Slay Gameeies I oe 


unty, Virginia. 


Na 8 tS a ok cease 
er of moectings Reid... ..-.5. 


ximate attendance 


ngs held under auspices oOf.................-.-.-.--. pees 
mnel OF ANGIONCS......coe ee iia hs Lets 

(farmers, business men, teachers, etc.) 
s of addresses and names of speakers......................-- 
ttach program to report) 


SUITADIE FESCIUENOMS PASSO Panacea pases sewe 
enclose copy of same) 
rks: 


BOOKS AT GRADUATION TIME 

“Give Books to Graduates!” said Dr. Frank Crane 
in a recent article. 

“As you look about for some present to give to the 
graduate, permit us to suggest a book. 

“Of all presents, the one that is best suited as the 
vehicle of friendship is a book. . . 

“A book carries with it something of your own spirit. 
ts contents have intrigued you. Its flavor has appealed 
to you. Its message has found an echo in you. What 
more appropriate thing can you do for a friend than to 
pass on this impression? . 

“Go down to your book store and spend an hour. 
But, above all things, read the book before you give it, 
and have it pass through your personality.” 

Teachers frequently have an opportunity to advise 
parents and friends of their pupils in the selection of 
graduation gifts. Suggestions of books as the appro- 
priate gift will be welcomed and the teacher can men- 
tion books which the boy or girl will be delighted 
to own. 

Many parents are adopting the custom of giving a 
book to a child when he is promoted from one grade to 
another. What a wonderful library a high school 
graduate would have if each year of his school life he 
had received books as a promotion reward! 

If the graduating class is puzzled over the choice of 
a farewell gift, suggest that a group of books for the 
school library makes an ideal gift to the school. Prin- 
cipals and teachers can help in the selection of books, 
and the children’s enjoyment of the library and interest 
in supplementary reading will be increased as a result 


of the class gift. 


SONG FOR GRADUATION DAY 
I've strapped my dusty study books, 
I’ve tossed them far away, 
Now I'll tramp the paths of summer time 
Quite free—for work or play. 


And what shall you give me, sir, 
To speed me on my road, 

To fill the chinks of lonely hours, 
To ease my heavy load? 

You cannot give me Romance, 
My true love I must find, 

Experience I'll meet, alas! 
And wealth may lag behind. 

You cannot give me Life itself, 
Go find a mirror, then, 

Where I can see things passing strange— 
The lives of other men. 


And when the road’s not right to tramp, 


When all the world’s in rain, 
I'll turn from life—I’ll find your gift— 
Come back to books again. 
JoHN Farrar. 
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Virginia High Schools Accredited by the Association of Colleges 
wad Secondary Schools of the Southern States 


The accredited rating of the State Department of Education is recognized throughout Virginia and by courtesy in many other States The 
only nationally reeognized acerediting agency by which Virginia high schools are rated, however, is the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States, which accredits high schools through its Commission on Accredited Schools. The requirements of the Commission for ac- 


credited four-year high schools are higher than the Virginia requirements. These requirements may be obtained from the State Supervisor of Sec- 
ondary Edueation, who is an ex-officio member of the Commission 


1924-1925 


High School Post Office Principa! 
Alexandria High School Alexandria......... ; ..R. C. Haydon 
*Averett College High School.. Danville. . Deane S. Russell 
Bedford High School Bedford.. J. L. Borden 
*Big Stone Gap High School. Big Stone Gap H. L. Sulfridge 
Blackstone High School Blackstone. W. H. Cheatham 
*Blackstone Military Academy Blackstone. E. 8. Ligon 
Bristol High School Bristol... . .Mrs. Virginia Parrish 
Charlottesville High School Charlottesville. .Wayland J. Hayes 
Chatham Training School.. Chatham A. H. Camden 
Collegiate School for Girls Richmond Elizabeth G. Barbour 
Danville High School Danville ; K. J. Clark 
Danville Military Institute Danville. ... eons ...W. M. Kemper 
Dickenson County Memorial High School. . . Clintwood J. H. Greene 
Episcopal High School cn Alexandria A. R. Hoxton 
*Farmville High School 2 Farmville J. Milton Shue 
Fishburne Military Academy Waynesboro M. H. Hudgins 
George Mason High School Alexandria Harry Baker, Jr. 
Greensville County High School ne Emporia H. L. Webb 
Hampton High School Hampton H. Wilson Thorpe 
Harrisonburg High School Harrisonburg B. L. Stanley 
Hopewell High School a Hopewell J. E. Mallonee 
Jefferson High School ere Roanoke W. E. Parsons 
John Marshall High School Dont, Richmond James C. Harwood 
Lexington High School 7 Lexington. Harrington Waddell 
Lynchburg High School ee Lynchburg H. A. C. Walker 
Manassas Agricultural High School. me Manassas Eugenia H. Osborn 
Marion High School : Marion W. Linden Allen 
Matthew Fontaine Maury High School Norfolk A. B. Bristow 
Newport News High School.. ; Newport News a Fred M. Alexander 
Petersburg High School ; Petersburg H. D. Wolff 
*Morrison High School - Hilton Village.. R. H. Pride 
Randolph-Macon Academy Bedford William R. Phelps 
Randolph-Macon Academy. . Front Royal Charles L. Melton 
Randolph-Macon Institute Ph Danville Charles G. Evans 
St. Christopher’s School opines es RICHMONG:. 2.254 65560845 ._C. G. Chamberlayne 
Shenandoah Valley Academy ........Winchester... B. M. Roszel 
South Boston High School. ........05:..6¢.6..065. South Boston Rhoderie L. Lacy 
Staunton High School pale ehe Jos so - SORUREOR.. .. Allan M. Paul 
Staunton Military Academy..................... Staunton..... .Roy W. Wenson 
Suffolk High School : ss tae rt Ge es Suffolk. ...... _E. Roland Custis 
Virginia Episcopal School...............6..00cc0000% Lynchburg.... Wm. G. Pendleton 
*Virginia Intermont College High Se oer eas | pscenseee. dd. G. Nofisinger 
*Williamsburg High School......................... Williamsburg -..eeee.......Minor W. Thomas 
"West Pout High Behool. ... 6.6 cccccycecsv eden West Point..... Seton ecieer Nae Katharine P. Howerton 
Winchester High School.......................... Winchester...................e-eee4 A. M. Jarman 
Woodberry Forest School POS we ree ..Woodberry Forest................. J. Carter Walker 
Woodrow Wilson High School...................... go er J. Leon Codd 


*New schools accredited this year. 
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¢ Educational News and Comments 


[HE May Campaign is now in full swing. How many 


ichers are contributing to its successful consum- 
” mation ? 

ols <> 

HE Handbook of the May Campaign is being used 
s a textbook in civics classes in some of the schools 
the State. 


> 
On Aprit 20-21, the annual Conference of High 
School Principals was held at the University of Vir- 


ginia. It was unusually well attended. The program 
papers and discussions was of a high order. The 
nquet tendered the visiting principals by the Univer- 
ty authorities on Monday night was an elaborate affair. 
Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, president of the University, 
resided in his usual happy way. Addresses were made 
Hon. Harris Hart, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Hon. John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education. The conference was pre- 
sided over by M. L. Combs, State Supervisor of Sec- 
ndary Education. 
<> 
Dr. JoHN L. Newcomes, Professor of Civil Engineer- 
ing, was recently appointed dean of the department of 
engineering at the University of Virginia to succeed 
ir. Wm. M. Thornton. The latter resigned the dean- 
hip but will continue his teaching duties as professor 
applied mathematics. 
< 


re-established in the high 
In 1923 the segregation plan 
vas adopted, but after a trial of two years the board 
decided to return to coeducation. The 
superintendent of schools is of the opinion that since 

and women live together they should grow up 
together. 


has been 


ools of Paterson, N. 3. 


/EDUCATIGN 


education 


<> 
meeting of the National University 
Extension Association was held at the University of 
Virginia April 30 to May 2. Broadcasting University 
Extension lectures by radio was one of the most im- 
portant discussed. Dr. H. C. Ingraham, of 
Kansas, is president, and presided over the session of 


THE annual 


topics 


\ssociation. 
<> 


Mr. Rorert B. TuNstAti, of Norfolk, delivered the 
Founders Day address at the University of Virginia 
\pril 13. The subject of his address was The Duty 

the State to Higher Education. Mr. Tunstall is an 





You Can Travel and Get $1900 to $2700 a Year 


Secome a U. S. Government Railway Postal Clerk. These are 
permanent positions, and have short hours, annual vacation 
with pay and rapid promotion. Because of their education, 
teachers have an excellent chance for quick appointment and 
I tion, and we advise writing immediately to Franklin 

tute, Dept. E-258, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of 


ns, and free sample coaching. 





alumnus of the University of Virginia and president 
of the Virginia State Bar’ Association. 
> 


Dr. JAMEs T. 


Endowment for International Peace and professor of 


SHOTWELL, director of the Carnegie 


history at Columbia University, delivered the Barbour- 
Page lectures at the University of Virginia for 1925 
on the nights of April 20, 21 and 22. 
“The Security of Nations.” 

<> 


His subject was 


Miss Evelyn Hurst, a student in Saluda High School, 
Middlesex county, is Virginia’s champion high school 
orator for the year 1925. Competing in a field of ten 
contestants representing the political subdivisions of the 
State, Miss Hurst triumphed in the Virginia finals in 
the national oratorical contest based on the Constitu- 
The contest was held in the Strand Theater in 
Richmond, April 25, under the auspices of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, which for the second year sponsored 
the event in Virginia. 


tion. 


<> 
A high official in Czecho-Slovakia when asked what 
of all things in America he would choose for that new 
republic said, “Give us their public school system.” 
is undoubtedly the most 


The public school 


dynamic agent of reconstruction, and this official realized 


system 


the great service it could render his country just 
emerging into a new republic. 
<> 

THE very Rev. William Ralph Inge, Dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, arrived in this country a 
few weeks ago. He proceeded to New Haven where 
he delivered the Lyman Beecher Lectures at Yale Divi- 
nity School. When he embarked at New York the 
newspaper men plied him with trade-marked questions, 
among which was “Are the flappers of today any worse 
than their grandmothers?” The Dean replied, “I don’t 
know their grandmothers.” 


<> 


ELSEWHERE in this issue of the Journal may be found 
an article on “Wakefield,” the birthplace of George 
Washington. This will be interesting in connection 
with the dedicatory exercises in Fredericksburg on 
May 9 at Kenmore, another Washington landmark, 
which is to be made a National shrine. It will be the 
occasion of a notable gathering of National characters 
when this historic estate will be turned over to the 





University of Cincinnati, Summer Session, June 22-July 31 
Announcing visiting specialists,—Professor Bird T. Baldwin 
(lowa)—The Pre-School Child; Superintendent Charles L. Spain 
(Detroit)—The Platoon School; Director James M. Glass (Penn- 
sylvania)—The Junior High School; Rena A. Stebbins (Roches- 
ter)—Testing Methods; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway (New York)— 
Conservation of Vision. Laboratory Schools. Demonstration 
Teaching. Home of Co-operative Teacher Training. 


Address DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Kenmore 
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Pigert, United States Commissioner of Educatio; 


spoke at Charlottesville, April 21, to a mass meeting 
ot Albermarle county citizens. On May 2, a meeting 
was held at Mineral, Louisa county. 
<> 

District H held its annual meeting on April 23-24 at 
Lincoln school in Loudoun county. The two-day ses 
sions were all well attended by teachers of the district 
and the patrons of the local school community. It was 


a very enthusiastic and successful meeting. 


Book Reviews 


vhich collected funds 11 paris of the United States 
for its purchase 
<> 
the counties where unty councils have been 
organized, they e taken over the work of the May 
Campaign. This is a splendid opportunity for the 
uunty councils to fur county-wide service. 
ALREADY county mass meetings are being held. Dr. 
BurToN Ho_tMes TraAvet Stories, Wheeler Publishing 
Company, Chicago, two volumes, Egypt and Japan. 


These two volumes of the proposed series of travel 


stories have recently appeared from the publishers. [1 


these are to be regarded as samples of the complete 


series, school people will look with eager anticipation 
for the appearance of the other volumes of this series. 


The books on Egypt 


for various specif 


and Japan are admirably suited 
school work. 
content will give flesh 


uses in They can be 
used as silent readers and the 
geography cl 


and blood to the ass when studying these 


stories are so written and the material 


countries. The 
and pictures so attractive as to give 
that he is on 


Adults will find 


the reader a dis- 


tinct feeling a personal tour of these 


countries. in these volumes special 


ll not only refresh their memories 


information that wi 


but will find much additional information that will 


greatly supplement their knowledge of these countries. 


The mechanical make-up of the volumes is unusually 
attractive. The sight of the cover makes one want to 
look inside and when once inside one sees as he reads. 

These two volumes are the best travel books we have 
vet seen. 

THe PatHway To READING, by Coleman, Uhl and Hosic. 


Silver Burdett and Company, Primer, First Reader. 


The art of making readers for children has come to 
be a fine art as well as 


Pathway to Reading is a new 
best readers now published. 


a pedagogical problem. Tie 
series of readers having 


all the characteristics of the 





A Trip Abroad 
Lends Prestige 


You can tour Europe this summer for as little as 
$475. Dr. F. W. Boatwright. President of the 
University of Richmond, will be the Educational 
Leader of two tours sailing July 4th. Write today 
for itineraries 


The Wicker Tours 


303 Davis Bldg. Richmond, Va. 





In the Primer each of the lessons is accompanied 
The 


have a 


used are 
appeal 


an attractive picture in color. words 


graded and the. stories decided 
children. 
The First 


ideas found in the Primer though the material is more 


Reader carries out the same interesting 


advanced. It contains pictures and plans for paper 
cutting with which to illustrate the reading lessons. 
An interesting feature connected with the content of 
these readers is the basis for selecting the content of 
the lessons. ‘The illustrations depict child-life situations 
calling for interpretation, and calling out definite re 
sponses. The children will be delighted to have such a 


book and will be enthusiastic about what they see or 
every page. 





New! 


a Corona 

with same 

oard 
large 


ast 








Free Catalogue 


Corona Typewriter 
Agency 


605 East Main Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 























PRACTICAL ENGLISH FOR HIGH ScHoois by W. D. 
Lewis and J. F. Hosic, American Book Company, 
468 pages. 
he habit of correct and effective use of English is 
sult of persistent practice under skillful guidance 
criticism. This volume is primarily a textbook for 

isses in English in the high school. It is a sort of 
oratory manual rather than a treatise on the subject 
eaching English. The pages are filled with material 
exercises in all forms of speaking and writing. 
is text is one of the most recent publications and will 
doubt have a wide use in English classes in the 


schor Is. 


NEWS FROM HARRISONBURG STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(he Honorable Harry F. Byrd, of Winchester, will 
he commencement speaker at the Harrisonburg State 
ichers College the evening of Tuesday, June 9, when 
proximately 150 young women will complete the two 
ir professional course and about 16 students will re- 
e their Bachelor of Science degree, marking the 
mpletion of four years of work. 
Finals will begin Friday evening, June 5, with the 
senior class play in the open-air auditorium. Saturday 
ning there will be a recital by the Department of 
Music and Expression in Sheldon Hall and Saturday 
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evening in Alumnae Hall there will be a faculty recep 
tion to alumnae and their guests. 

Rev. Churchill J. Gibson, rector of the R. E. Lee 
Memorial Church at Lexington, Virginia, will deliver 
the commencement sermon Sunday morning in the New 
Virginia Theater. A special vesper service in the open- 
air auditorium will be held at 6:30 P. M. the same 
evening under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. at 
which Rev. Gibson will also be the speaker. Monday, 
June 8, will be a full day because there will be two 
plays offered by the Devereux Players in addition to 
alumnae meetings. The annual meeting of the Alumnac 
Association will be held Monday morning and_ the 
alumnae banquet will be at six P. M. Clifford Devereux 
and his company will offer Wycherley’s the Country 
Girl as a matinee and Boker’s Francesca da Rimini at 
the evening performance. 

Class Day exercises for both two year and four year 
students will be held in the open-air auditorium Tues- 
day afternoon, with the formal commencement exer-, 
cises and the delivery of diplomas and conferring of 
degrees on Tuesday night. 

On April 29, fifteen members of the Stratford Dramat 
ic Club, student organization, presented Booth Tarking- 
ton’s Seventeen in the Star Theater at Waynesboro, 
Virginia. The trip was made by auto from Harrison- 
burg, members of the cast returning to the college after 
the performance. Miss Ruth S. Hudson, dramatic 
coach, accompanied the cast to Waynesboro. 














SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
TEACHERS 


DON’T FORGET! 


To order your supply of 


INDIVIDUALIZED SPELLING AIDS 


This booklet serves not only as a Test and Review 

Record, but as a Spelling Guide and Plan Book for 
th teacher and pupil. 

It contains twice the number of pages found in the 

rdinary Spelling blank. 

It condenses the pupil’s work in Spelling under one 
ver; simplifies the matter of grading; facilitates the 
dy of Spelling conditions and needs of the class; 

prevents haphazard instruction, waste of time and effort. 

It is popular with the pupils and enlivens the Spelling 


tation 
Adopted by the State Board of Education 
Published by 
Turner E. Smith Company 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Price: 12ec F. OB. Richmond 














LITERATURE IN THE 
SCHOOLS 


By MARIAN A. DOGHERTY 


of the Boston Publie Schools 


The literature teacher is there to create; to create 
book-lovers. The mission of this book is to tell 
teachers how to do that. 


Just published, Price, postpaid, one dollar 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


By M G. KIRKPATRICK 


TEACHING: A BUSINESS contains twenty-two 
chapters dealing with experiences of various 
teachers with whom the author had worked, and 
brings out their strong points as well as their 
weaknesses. 


Price, postpaid, $1.40 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St.. Boston 221 E. 20th St.. Chicago 
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Educational Tours 
Personally Conducted 


June 15, Tour No. 1—Great Western Educational... .$350. 
(Including University of California Summer School) 


Tour No. 2—Western Sight-Seeing.......... $250. 
Tours to Alaska, Honolulu, Canadian Rockies, Europe 
We operate Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
Lowest Rates—Best Service 
Address 
EDGERTON TOURING COMPANY, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


MISS LUCY MASON HOLT, 
121 W. 28th St., Norfolk, Va. 


TOURS for Pleasure, Recreation 
and Education 


‘World Wide Service” 


Lower Rates, Longer Experience, More 
Write for booklet on University Tours 
Will place special sleepers for 


Better Service, 
Pleased Patrons. 
or any tours you prefer. 
your convenience. 


We wish to employ Branch Managers who can do the 
work after school hours. 


ELLIOTT TOURS, Talladega, Ala. 


Birmingham, Ala., Atlanta, Ga., 49 N. Forsyth St. 


or 
































Teachers Must Study Up 


The last legislature of California made the re- 
quirement that teachers must stand an examina- 
tion in the Constitution before being deemed 
competent to teach. 

Similar bills are pending before legislatures now 
sitting. Over 30 of the 48 States require Consti- 
tutional instruction. 

As over 4,800,000 votes were cast in the last elec- 
tion against the judicial system set up by George 
Washington and his associates, it behooves us to 
study. 
The time is near when a teacher’s lack of 
thorough knowledge of our Constitutional system 


will be regarded very much as a want of ac- 
quaintance with arithmetic would be considered 
today. 

The teacher now has at hand a book explaining 


the origins and the applications of 187 clauses of | 
the Constitution of the United States, a very in- 
teresting story in simple language. 
Says Ex-Senator Beveridge: 

“Norton’s notable volume, which, be it said, 

is the best brief compendium of the subject 

as developed by decisions up to the present 

time.” 


Professor Comer, Southern Methodist University: 
“The placing of the national judiciary in its 
proper place in the scheme of government is 
the great success of the book.” 


Boston Transcript: 
i most exem plary contribution to the 
‘Americanization’ of even our Mayflower de- 
scendents!” 


Washington Post: 
“He pictures with clarity and precision the 
reasons behind each phrase and clause, and 
offers to the layman a history of the Consti- 
tion that is complete and entertaining.” 
This book had eight printings 
half, and has been listed among 
sellers of non-fiction. 


in a year and a 
the six best- 





THE CONSTITUTION 





OF THE UNITED STATES 


Its Sources and Its Application 
By THomas JAmes Norton 
8th Printing 298 Pages Cloth $2 


t All Booksellers or from 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


BOSTON Publishers | 














YOUR VACATION 


plans make only after you know the details of our 
personally conducted tours from Washington, Richmond, 


Norfolk and elsewhere. 
28-day tour to the West, including Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Yellowstone, Yosemite (Big Trees) and Grand 
Canyon national parks, $380. 15-day tour to Niagara 
Falls, Buffalo, Toronto, New York, Hudson River and 
motor trips through Massachusetts, Maine and New 
Hampshire, including White Mountains, $200; or 
Niagara Falls, Toronto, Buffalo, $63; or the same and 
New York city, $98; or the New York-New England 
portion, $165; or the New England portion, $110. 
THE MEARS TOURS, Harborton, Va. 
Tours of Superior Merit Since 1920. 
Delighted Patrons from 41 States and Canada. 





| 





























[EUROPE “455) 
and Return anduw 


Tourist Specials 


Entire Third Cabin quarters on great 
ships reserved exclusively for teach- 
ers, students, professional men and 
women and similar tourists. 


Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good 
table and service. Broad decks for 
games and lounging. Commodious, 
well-appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, 
Boston and Montreal. 


Special All-Expense Inclusive Tours— 
from New York, 24 days, $215 up— 
from Montreal, 36 days, $330. 


For booklets and helpful informa- 
tion apply to R. M. Hicks, 1208 F 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 
or any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE: RED STAR LINE 











INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILEGS MARINE COMPANY 


| 
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How Does Your State Stand on the 
Shorthand Question? 





SAM others 


On January 1, 1925, shorthand was taught as a regular 
bject in the Public High Schools of 5,307 cities and 
wns in the United States. In 4,965, or 93.55% of these 
ties and towns, Gregg Shorthand is the regularly 
dopted system. 

In the private schools of the country “Shorthand” and 
Gregg” are practically synonymous. 

College Training for Gregg Teachers 

With two or three exceptions Gregg Shorthand is the 

only system taught in our institutions of higher learn- 
ng that offer courses in commercial teacher training. 

The advantages of this are apparent to every teacher, 

gh schooi principal, or city superintendent. 

World’s Speed and Accuracy Records 

In 1921, 1923, and 1924 the world’s shorthand speed con- 

tests, conducted by thé National Shorthand Reporters’ 

\ssociation, were won by writers of Gregg Shorthand. 

f you are interested in economy in instruction, econo- 

in learning, and in the reduction of student mor- 
tality, write us for full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Publishers of Business Building Books 
New York Boston San Francisco 


} 
i 


Chicago London 








The Test and Study 
Speller 


Opinions of prominent educators: 
“The best spellers on the market.” 


“More real common-sense ideas on the subject of 
spelling than any other spelling text.” 


“Constructed on a psychological basis in accord- 
ance with what we know of the course of mental 
development, the needs of the average citizen 
after school days are over, and the economy of the 
learning process.” 


“My teachers would not think of going back to the 
old style of teaching spelling.” 


By resolution of the State Board of Vir- 
ginia, after July 1, 1925, all new classes 
formed in spelling in the elementary 
schools shall use 

THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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2 INSTRUCTION IN MAKING 
GARDEN POSTERS 


(An excerpt from one of our Art Service 
Letters on this timely topic telling a 
second-grade teacher how to present the 





FFT T 





subject.) 







“Cut flower shapes—all different—from lightly 
tinted papers which the children have com- 
pleted with ‘ARTISTA’ Water Colors the 
previous day. 

“Outline the flower and leaf forms with a 
firm line of ‘CRAYOLA’ in color. (The chil- 
dren will already have begun to do this. Did 
you ever watch a child who was busy cut- 
ting? After his tongue goes in he reaches 
for his precious box of ‘CRAYOLA,’ even 
though you have not suggested it, and his 
arm movements begin.) 

“Combine the flowers with lettering in 
‘CRAYOLA.’ Make a large group poster from 
the flowers left over. 

“The luncheon napkins for the Parent-Teach- 
ers’ Meeting could be decorated with flowers 
in the corners.” 

Send for your copy of the “Little Folio of 
Art Service Letters’ containing illustrated 
helps for each grade. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the best known Crayons in 
the world 


WPT Iz 





























Ready May First 


New Political Globe 


Sixteen Inch 


By Proressor J. PAUL GOODE 
University of Chicago 
Presenting better than can any flat map 
the form of the earth, continental re- 
lationships, true relative sizes, direction, 

and distance. Ocean trade routes. 


Drawn with Exceeding Accuracy 


Beautiful in Color 


All lands shown in rich old 
national boundaries in ribbons of color. 
Map not crowded with detail or names; 
clear, legible types. 


ivory, 


Don’t forget Goode’s Wall Maps 
Nor Goode’s School Atlas 


Write for circular 
Rand MSNally & Company 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
(Dept. E-122) 
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National A jati f Teachers’ A 
The N. A. T. A. is elected group of older, well-established agencies. Its members are mutually pledged to render 
e best { te ed 1 , et hools and to teachers, and at all times to uphold the reputation of the Associa- 
tier Member: p it ‘ tion may be regarded as a fp proof of general reliability—much like a lawyer’s mem- 
hevahis he | , 
] t mem listed w r literature 
Adams-Thurston T Ager Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Birmingham, Ala. Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Chicago, Il. Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass Minneapolis, Minn 
Albany Teachers’ Ager Albar N. ¥ Fisk Teachers’ Agency, New York City. Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency, 
Alexander Teachers’ Age Boise, Id Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa Denver, Colo 
Albert Teachers’ Agency, Chicago, I Fisk Teachers’ Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. Rogers Teachers’ Agency, Columbus, O. 


American 





CLIP OUT FOR FU 





& Foreign Teachers’ Agency, Frankford Teachers’ Exchange, 


rl 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


N York (¢ Los Angeles, Calif 

American Teachers Hahn Teachers’ Agency. J. M., Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 

S; gfield, Mas Berkeley, Calif. New York City. 
American Teachers’ Bureau Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 

= Pittsburgh, Pa New Orleans, La. Cleveland, O. 

Boynton Teachers’ Ager : Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, 

Los Angeles, Cal Rochester, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Brewer Teachers’ A y, Chicag I Interstate Teachers’ Bureau, Atlanta, Ga. Southern Teachers’ Agency, Columbia, S.C. 
Bryant. Teache B iu, PI Pa Kellogg's Teachers’ Agency, Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 
Cary Teachers’ Age . Hartford, ¢ t New York City. St. Louis, Mo. 
Central Educational Bureau, St. I . Mo Love Teachers’ Agency, Fargo, N. D. Stewart School Service, 
Clark Teacuers’ Agency, Chicago, I] Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency, Lincoln, Neb. 
Clark Teachers’ A K sas Cit M Des Moines, Ia. Teachers’ Exchange, Boston, Mass. 
Clark Teachers’ Ager , New York Cits Musical & Educational Bureau, Western Teachers’ Exchange, Denver, Col. 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, Spokane, W Boston, Mass. Winship Teachers’ Agency, Boston, Mass. 
Cooperative Teacher Agency Ohio Midland Teachers’ Agency, Yates-Fisher Teachers'Agency, Chicago, III. 

Buff N. ¥ Columbus, Ohio. Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, 

Corlew Teachers’ Agency, Bost Mass Ohio Valley Teachers’ Agency, Portland, Ore. 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency, I M Mentor, Ky. Yates Teachers’ Bureau, H. D., 
Educators’ Bure , Indiana Ind Oswego Teachers’ Agency, Oswego, N. Y. Nashville, Tenn. 
Empire Teachers’ Agency, Syracuse, N. ¥ Parker Teachers’ Agency, Madison, Wis. Yergensen Teachers’ Agency, 
Fickett Teachers’ Agency, Bost Mas Pratt Teachers’ Agency, New York City. Salt Lake City, Utah. 





JRE REFERENCE 





Government in Virginia 
By Rosewe tt Pace, D. Litt. 
An account of the working vf the State, County 
and City government in every detail. 
Approved for State Aid School Libraries 
by State Board of Education. 











1925-1926. 


Excellent vacancies fo Particularly 
good openings for hign school teachers. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 


Richmond, Virginia 


Virginia Military 
Institute 


Lexington, Virginia 


86th Year 


An institution combining technical train- 
ing with military training and discipline. 


E. W. NICHOLS, Superintendent 













a Ne 


Many Teachers Earn Extra Money 
t taking orders for our beautiful marble and 











during vacation. Pleasant, interesting 
and very profitable work. No exper- 
ience necessary. Selling Outfit abso- 
lutely free. Write today for free booklet. 
Granite Monumental Co. 
244 Confederate Ave.. Atlanta, Ga. 













z 5 
Virgina Engraving Co 


Photo-Engravers-Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that Print: 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND, VA 
RANDOLPH 318 


ODOOO 
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Virginia Union University 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Will conduct a summer session, beginning June 22 
and ending July 31, in which courses will be 
offered for the following certificates: First Grade, 
Elementary, Normal Professional, Special, Colle- 
giate, Collegiate Professional. Write for Bulletin. 


Wm. J. Crark, President J. W. Barco, Director 
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The Crusades 


carried light into darkness, brought to Europe the knowledge of the 
music of the older civilization, solo or accompanying instruments, 
inspired the orders of the Troubadours, Trouv res, Minstrels, and 


Minnesingers, which led to the birth of Modern Music. 
















RHYTHM 


Fundamental Rhythms, Number 1, Number 2 - 19396 
Fundamental Rhythms, Numbers 3 and 4 - 19379 

























Knight of the Hobby Horse, etc. - - - - 18853. 
Run, Run, Run; Jumping, ete. - - 18840 
Motive for Skipping - - - - - - 18253 
$e Dance of Greeting - - - - - 17158 + P 
=-s8&8 I See You ------- 17158 535 
ee ze i8 
-_—ee 2 oe Le Secret ----- 17689 GSe 52 = 
—" ¢ © ¢ aoe Musette - - - - 18314 ~2§ 3 a4 
2D «4 . "RE 4 me 3 Z 
@33::"°338 aga PFs 
™ 3< A “RE 2880 5 Ww 
(ee Be Peed. gS ¢ SRE 
QOrgttz::: reefs gat 
FEeSt em sere ase 
a a > oe R@owsisos 
Osce ied, PEipeeec 
1 = = ~ | . — 
ol sstgaa & (a Pe errs 
wl] $ we > 6 oVUx re : & . ES x 
Sricisged Seen 2 E 
as > a= 3 eo. 3: e 
4525388 Pee 
ye Seed Deer Dance - - 35749 7S = oa 
S24 pa A Perfect Day - - - - 857 =% ~: 
43 a Medicine Song - - - - - 17611 ==3 
io Whoopee Ti Yi Yo - - - - = 19059 ad 2 
Sweet is True Love- - ----- 18146 
From an Indian Lodge - - + - + + - 19460 
Good News; Live a-Humble- - - « « - 17663 


Listen to the Mocking Bird - -------- 
1 Dream of Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair - 


AMERICAN MUSIC 





Our mission of carrying the MUSIC of all the world to the 24,000,000 
children of the schools of America, is scarcely less holy or far reaching in 
its results. We have unlocked the treasure house of all the world’s great and 
beautiful music, and organized it into delightful studies of the elements of 
which Music is made, building them up again into the perfected composition. 


Are your pupils really studying music or only about it through one little phase 
of itstechnique? Or are you giving them the rea/ music itself? Think it over. 





Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Choose this desk--and your choice 
has been confirmed 4000000 times 





The Genuine Moulthrop 


The first movable chair-desk, the MOUL- 
THRODP, is today the most advanced in 
design. Important steps in its develop- 
ment have been patented. Therefore, 
anything less than MOULTHROP is 
something less than maximum efficiency. 


Immediate Delivery 


For every school purpose, the American 
Seating Company makes a desk or audi- 
torium chair of tested excellence. With 

" Se ia a ee re ae 51 branch offices and distributing organi- 
HE thing to buy in school desks is stamina ... for, as you | 2arions. where this mer- 
well know, a desk of doubtful origin may become, after a |  chandiseisalreadystored 


- in anticipation of 













year or two, a source of constant annoyance and expense. To | ;.-,° im alc 
: ° . ‘ y eme ace 
build stamina into our desks we do everything that is humanly or you can be sure that de- 
mechanically possible. And the result is that officials have chosen | {iverieswill P 

ye ade on 


to buy more than 4,000,000 of our tubular steel model alone. pene 


necessary, 
Such purchase is the pinnacle of praise. Such popularity makes immediately. 
this the standard school desk of America. Make it the standard 
desk in your school . . . for, with such a record behind it, you 
can be certain that strength and endurance are 
built into it. 





If this desk costs a little more in the beginning, 
that is only because it has been built to cost far 
less in the end. 


American Seating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


The Factory is in Michigan, (pou: the Service is Local to You! 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. Richmond, Va.-Charleston, W. Va. 
Distributors for Virginia and West Virginia 
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A Stylish, Useful Shoe 
Comfortable for Walking 


and Summer Travelling 


Now that hot weather is coming, 
with its problems of dress, the well 
. known comfort of the Cantilever Shoe 
makes it a wise purchase. There is no other season of the year when 
shoe comfort is so rare—and yet so worth while. 


You can be comfortable in the Cantilever Shoe because it is flex- 
ible, naturally shaped, stylish and particularly well adapted to your 
needs. The Cantilever is a scientific comfort shoe, with a neat and 
trim appearance. It is made by highly skilled workers in a large 
modern factory in Brooklyn, N. Y. Excellent materials are used. 


The flexible, snug-fitting arch harmonizes with the foot in action 
and supports it while at rest. Hence 
the Cantilever is a splendid shoe for 
walking, for standing in the class room, 
and for summer travelling. The shoe 
being flexible and correctly shaped, the 
circulation in the foot is unimpeded, 
thus the foot does not swell and feel 
uncomfortable on hot days. The Can- 
tilever is an ideal shoe for spring and 
summer. 

















List of Cantilever Dealers in Virginia 


Charlottesville - - - - - W. J. Keller Co. 
District of Columbia, 
Washington, D. C. - - Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1319 F Street, N. W. (Inter- 
state Bldg.) 


Harrisonburg - - - - - B. Ney & Sons 

Lynchburg - - - - - - - Isbell-Bowman Co., 819 Main St. 

Newport News - - - - - Oser Brothers 

Norfolk - ------- Ames & Brownley (Women’s Cantilever) 
Burk & Co. (Men's Cantilever) 

Richmond - - - - = = - Seymour Sycle, 5 W. Broad St. 


Roanuke - - - - - --- I. Bachrach Shoe Co. 
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Largest Teacher Placement Work in the U. S. 


Under One Management — Direction of E. E. OLP, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, 1. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Specialize n publ ind private school work, including administrative work; also such positions as business 


s for schools, registrars, secreta ns, cafeteria directors, and trained nurses. 


managers a 1 put 5 — Ke 1. 
Var ; other forms of service to teachers and schools 


Our Service Is Nation Wide 











TEACHERS 


AGENCY 










CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 





64 E. Jackson Blvd. Globe Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BALTIMORE 
211 N. Calvert St. We place 
PITTSBURGH.PA. Zeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


sae WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


N. Y. Life Bldg. 





























The 


William Byrd Press 


| Incorporated 


| 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL 




















College Annua!s and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 





| 1430-34 East Franklin Street 
| Richmond, Va. 





























DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 1907 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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School 
Supplies— 


of every description. Prompt and efficient 
service at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 
tion books, student note books, etc., always 
available. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 
notice. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 


Wholesale School Supplies 
RICHMOND, VA. 























RICHMOND’S OLDEST 
AND LARGEST BANK 


Cordially Invites 


Your Business 


SAVINGS 
COMMERCIAL 
TRUST 


Safe Deposit Boxes 
Foreign Travel Dept. 


FIRST 





JOHN M. MILLER, JR., President 
Resources over $32,000,000.00 























You May Have 


FREE 


Two Splendid Volumes of 
New Knowledge 


If You Take Advantage of This 
Special Offer 

During the recent epoch-making years, events 
have transpired in the worlds of science, in 
ternational affairs, industry, literature, and 
every other phase of human activity, that have 
radically affected the lives of all of us. A 
wealth of new knowledge has been created 
that no one can afford to ignore. It is all 
yours, now, in 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


With New Two-Volume Supplement 


25 Volumes—80,000 Articles 
10,000 Illustrations—34 Reading Courses 


This splendid Supplement, just added to 
America’s greatest reference work, brings it 
right up to date and makes instantly accessible 
to you the facts you need to know concerning 
the latest significant developments in any im 
portant branch of human thought or activity. 
With these two volumes, The New Inter- 
national Encyclopaedia forms a _ complet: 
record of human knowledge from the begin 
ning of time down to the present—the on 
reliable source to which you can turn for im- 
mediate, authoritative. complete information 
on any question that may come up. 


Write for Special Offer 
and Free Booklet 


The coupon below brings full details of th 
offer by which new subscribers may securt 
the two-volume Supplement free. It brings 
also a valuable 80-page illustrated booklet. 


Mail This Coupon for Free Booklet 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
370 Spring St. (P.O, Box 1848) 

Atlanta, Ga. 
Send me, without obligation or expense, the 80- 
page book with specimen pages, maps, and illus 
trations; also details of your special offer by 
which new subscribers for The New International 
Encyclopedia may secure the new two - volume 
Supplement free. 
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. UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 
Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- tion four years each. Open to women on special 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. terms. 
Loan Funds available. Iv. Department of Law.—The course covers 


The following departments are represented: 


I. The College—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 

I. Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Im. Department of Engineering. — Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course ia a 
four-year one. The University Hospital is owned 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education.— Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.—The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


Por further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTER, University, Virginia 























The Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute 


Hampton, Virginia 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


(1) School of Agriculture: four-year course to develop teachers of agriculture, farm-demonstration 
agents, and farmers, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science—Warren K. Blodgett, Director; 
(2) School of Education: four-year, high-school teachers’ course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science, and two two-year courses leading to appropriate diplomas—Wm. Anthony Aery, Director; 
(3) School of Home Economics: two-year course to train young women to become home makers and 
teachers of home economics, leading to a diploma—Mrs. Blanche W. Purcell, Director; (4) Summer 
School for Teachers: courses to meet the needs of teachers in service—principals, supervisors, high- 
school teachers, elementary teachers, teachers of home economics, and teachers of physical education— 


George P. Phenix, Director, 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Offers two two-year collegiate courses,—General Business Course and Secretarial Course,—leading to 
a diploma; aims to give young men and young women such training in business principles and practice 
as to prepare them for business positions or to teach business subjects—Miss Ethel C. Buckman, Assistant 


Director. 
TRADE SCHOOL 


Offers a two-year contractors’ and builders’ course leading to a diploma and a four-year course leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science; aims to train skilled builders by thorough instruction in business 
methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, structural design, and principles of archi- 
tecture—Harry J. DeYarmett, Director; H. Whittemore Brown, in charge of Builders’ Courses. 


JAMES EDGAR GREGG, Principal 
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The College of 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the bene- 
fit of all the people. Here one may receive the 
best possible training at the least possible cost. 
Winter and summer sessions. 

Regular college courses leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, business, 
engineering, or social work. Credit for all 
courses can be counted towards a degree. Special 
attention given to certificate requirements. Write 
for particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 


Williamsburg, Virginia 

















IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
HARRISONBURG 


State Teachers College 


The Professional Training of Teachers 


Member American Association of 
Teachers Colleges 


Two year curricula 
For Elementary Teachers 
Four year curricula 


For Elementary Teachers, High School Teach- 
ers, and Home Economics Specialists 


Organized on quarter basis 


Registration now in progress for Summer 


Quarter and Fall Quarter 1925. 





























Shenandoah College 


Dayton, Virginia 


In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. In 
sight of the proposed Park. In a short distance 
of four famous Caves, the Natural Bridge and the 
Natural Chimneys. 


Prices from $250 to $300 


Offers the following courses: Two years of 
standard college work; four years of high school 
work; Art; Expression; very complete work in 
Commercial studies including special secretarial 
training; Band, Orchestra, and Public School music 
fully accredited, and the best opportunity for an 
excellent training in both instrumental and vocal 
music to be found in the South. 


Catalogue free 


Address 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 
Box A, Dayton, Va. 








H. L. Brivces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
Registrar President For further particulars apply to 
K. J. HoKe : 
Sirens See Gee SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 
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Social Workers 
W anted 


Social Workers are needed in the South for 
many types of positions. Women of mature age 
with experience in teaching or other public ser- 
vice are especially desired. 

Salaries range from $1200 to $1500 per year to 
begin. Teachers in the past have borrowed money 
to take the required training and have found it 
possible to pay it back in a few years out of the 
increase in salary. 

Training may be secured in from one to two 
years, depending on previous educational experi- 
ence. For further information fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
Richmond, Va. 


ecreececece Tear Off and Mail ------- 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK AND 
PUBLIC HEALTH, 
15 N. Fifth St., Richmond, Va 
Please send me information about positions in 
social work and methods of training. 
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CLARK’S INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 


By BERTHA M. CLARK, Ph. D., Head of the Science Department, William Penn 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| HIS book offers exceedingly useful information about the science 
| of everyday things. It touches the practical side of life at more 

points than any other text. It leads the pupil to observe common 
phenomena with a scientific spirit and to understand the underlying 
scientific principles. 


Among the subjects treated are: the selection of economic menus of dietary standards; the 
selection of suitable paints, oils, and varnishes for actual daily use; the examination of 
different fuels, and their adaptability to furnace and kitchen range; the investigation of 
home and school lighting and its influence on eyesight; the utilization of simple labor-saving 
devices to relieve physical exertion; the employment of chemical agents to transform useless 





waste products, such as grease and sewage, into useful products, such as soaps and fertilizers; 
| and the application of hygienic facts and theories to school, home, and community sanitation. 


| CLARK’S LABORATORY MANUAL FOR 
INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE 


| This manual, which is designed for use in the first and second years of 
the high school, consists of about 100 laboratory expériments adapted 
to accompany Clark’s Introduction to Science. The experiments follow 
closely the order of the subject matter taken up in that text, and 


abundantly represent each branch of science dealt with therein. 


Each exercise consists of a statement of the problem to be worked out, 
a list of the necessary equipment, complete directions for performing 
the experiment, and a set of questions to be answered by the pupil, 
either in his notebook or by general discussion in class. In general, the 
exercises are short enough to be performed in a single class period. They 


require only simple apparatus. 
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Prepare Now For Commencement Time 


Auditorium 
Opera Chairs 


Portable Chairs 
Folding Chairs 


@ We shall be glad to 
submit plans and to 
have our representative 
call on you at the proper 
time. 


@ Complete catalog 
and other information 
mailed on request. 





Auditorium Opera Chair. 





<> 


Polding Chair. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
Post Office Box 1177 Richmond, Virginia 2000-12 West Marshall Street 























Some of the new titles from the Macmillan Pocket Classics 


Twenty Years at Hull-House.........0.ccesccssecees Jane Addams 
(American Democracy from Washington to Wilson. ...Edited by Finley 
a rt re ee eer Winston Churchill 
BE CG + oS SON FO encase kehee se eeeehneeas Winston Churchill 
eg f ee eee ee Terr Te Ter errr re George W. Curtis 
The Man without a Country................... Edward Everett Hale 
ee eee Oe IN. o'6 60.60.4545 55465 454545603008 Jack London 
a er eee er ee eee eee Herman Melville 
SPOUT TTT ETT Tee  TECTE CT EOL eT TTT Cee Ernest Poole 
ET TS OTT E TTT Tee TT er ee Edited by Fulton 
We WS ct eee kd ee eds ieee es eee eae Owen Wister 
Canterbury Tales (Modern English)....................66. Chaucer 
OTT ETT CEPT CLC CEE TCTe Te F. T. Palgrave 


(This series is approved for use in Virginia High 
Schools. Send for the Contents Catalogue which 
gives the complete list of titles and their contents) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


(The State Agricultural and Mechanical College) 
ALL CURRICULA OPEN ALIKE TO MEN AND WOMEN 


Four-year curricula for high school graduates, leading to the B. S. degree 
in Agriculture, Home Economics, Engineering, Science, Business Administration, 
Secretarial Work, and Teacher-Training. Two-year curricula in Pre-Medical, Pre- 
Pharmacy, Pre-Dental, and Pre-Law. Graduate work leading to the M. S. degree 
and the professional degrees in Engineering. 


For catalog and full particulars, address: 


DEAN OF THE COLLEGE, 
V. P. L, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


























Shipment of Combination Stationary Desks Made 


from 


OUR OWN RICHMOND WAREHOUSE 














ECLIPSE 


Let Us Send You 
Complete Catalog 
of 
Seating Equipment 


ECLIPSE 


ECLIPSE 
We Specialize in 
School Desks 
and 






Auditorium Seating 


ECLIPSE 


The Theodor Kundtz Co. 


$15 Lyric Building + Richmond, Va. 


























